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SOME CRUCES IN THE LANGDON EPIC. 


W. F. ALBRIGHT 


JOHNS HopPpKINS UNIVERSITY 


I 


Since LANGDON’s PUBLICATION of the Sumerian Epic of Para- 
dise, the Flood, and the Fall of Man in 1915, a very remarkable 
divergency of opinion in regard to its interpretation has arisen. 
Even the translations disagree to an extent which would have 
delighted the heart of Von Gutschmidt, the harsh censor of 
young Assyriology. There is, however, no excuse for discourage- 
ment; thanks to the efforts of a few scholars much has been 
accomplished already. In dealing with a loosely-jointed, com- 
posite production of a mythological nature, the best method of 
solution is philological, liberally assisted by comparative mytho- 
logical data and analogies. To Jastrow’s position of vantage in 
this field is largely due his success in elucidating difficult pas- 
sages (e. g. obv. II, 20-32), and in comprehending the text as 
a whole. To Langdon’s learning and experience in Sumeriology 
we surely owe enough; his moreover is the honor of having dis- 
covered and first translated the poem. Let us hope that AJSL* 
33. 245 is not meant to exclude the right of the xvvdpu, éoOiew ard 


1¥For the bibliography see Barton, AJTh 21. 576, n. 2, and, in addition 
to the papers there listed, note: Scheil, Comptes rendus de l’Académie des 
Inscriptions, 1915, 526-537; Fossey, Revue Critique, 1917, 273-276; Lang- 
don, ET 29. 218-221 (Feb. 1918). 

* Note the following abbreviations: AJSL —= American Journal of Sem- 
itic Languages; AJTh = American Journal of Theology; ASKT = Haupt, 
Akkadische und Sumerische Keilschriftterte; BA — Beitrige zur Assyri- 
ologie; CT — Cuneiform Texts; ET = Expository Times; HGT = Poebel, 
Historical and Grammatical Texts; HW = Delitzsch, Assyrisches Hand- 
woérterbuch; JAOS —Journal of the American Oriental Society; JBL = 
Journal of Biblical Literature; KB= Keilinschriftliche Bibliothek; 
MV AG — Mitteilungen der Vorderasiatischen Gesellschaft; OLZ = Orien- 
talistische Literaturzeitung; RT — Recueil de Travauz; SBP = Langdon, 
Sumerian and Babylonian Psalms; SEP —Langdon, Sumerian Epic of 
Paradise, etc.; SG— Delitzsch, Sumerische Grammatik; SGl— Delitzsch, 
Sumerisches Glossar; SLT — Langdon, Sumerian Liturgical Texts; VB= 
Vorderasiatische Bibliothek; ZA = Zeitschrift fiir Assyriologie. 


5 JAOS 39 
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Tav Yixiwy Tav marrovrwv dxd THs tparelys, or to make a few inde- 


pendent contributions. 

In general I am in accord with Jastrow’s views of the char- 
acter of our text, which evidently describes the return of life 
and fertility to the world at the beginning of our age.* The 
central motive, about which the various myths revolve, is the 
divine gift of the inundation, a matter of fundamental impor- 
tance in an alluvial country where the rainfall is so unsatisfactory 
as in Babylonia—averaging now about eight or nine inches a 
year at Baghdad, while the summer is quite rainless. Jastrow, 
Prince, and Barton are almost certainly correct in opposing 
Langdon’s view that Tilmun is represented in the poem as the 
seat of paradise; it is, however, unmistakably regarded as the 
original home of the race.* 





*The Sumerians unquestionably had developed a theory of world ages, 
the prototype of the Indian yuga system. The starting point of the con- 
ception was probably the effort to harmonize conflicting cosmogonies, a 
difficulty bound to become serious in a country where every important city 
had in early times its own pantheon and liturgy. As I expect to treat the 
matter in a special paper, I will refer here only to the beginning of the 
fragmentary text discovered and edited by Poebel (HGT no. 1). Col. I, 
2 ff. reads: nam-li-gdl-mu ga-lam-ma-bi-a ga-ba-n[i-tb-gt-gi,] dNin-tw-ra 
ntg-dim-dim-ma-mu_ sig[-sig-ga-bi-a(?)] ga-ba-ni-tb-gt-gt, uku ki-ar-bi-ta 
ga-ba-ni-tb-gur-ru-dé, uru ki-me-a-bi 9é-im-mi-in-di, gissu (SGl 278)-bi 
nt-ga-ba-ab-dub-bu — ‘My mankind on its destruction I will [restore]; for 
(the sake of) Nintu my creation [after its over]throw(?) I will restore; 
I will restore the people to its settlements; let it build cities wherever 
their sites may be; its (or their) tabu (or the like) I will remove.’ The 
rendering of the last line is somewhat subject to doubt; nt-dub means ‘rest, 
and ‘cause to rest, annul’ (kuppuru; the original meaning may have been 
‘strike with fear, make motionless’—contrast SGil 144). Gissu, ‘shadow’ 
(GIS-GE — gillu), can hardly mean ‘protection,’ the usual metaphoric 
sense of the word, but rather means ‘place under protection, whose viola- 
tion is prohibited.’ Frank is probably right (Religion, p. 108) in explain- 
ing AN-ZIL-LU, synonym of ikkibu, ‘tabu’ (a loan from Sum. (n)tg-gig 
>iggib) as igillu, ‘the divine shadow,’ though andullu, ‘shadow, protec- 
tion,’ which resembles it superficially in form, cannot be so explained; for 
the meaning cf. the Jastrow fragment of the Etana myth, rev. 9, ilgilla ga 
ilani aiakku tékul —‘thou didst incur the guilt of transgression against 
the gods’ (for the idiom note garcé akdlu, ‘slander,’ and ikkiba akdlu, 
‘transgress’), where we find the ‘¢illu glossed as ‘the asakku demon.’—The 
‘restoration’ in the Poebel text involves a previous extinction, complete or 
partial; ef. Barton AJTh 21. 575 f. (whose translation of 1. 5 f. is gram- 
matically impossible). 

*See my article, The Mouth of the Rivers, to appear in AJSL. 
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In this paper the following passages will be discussed in full: 
obv. II, 1-19; III, 9 ff. = 29 ff.; rev. II. Other passages will 
be touched on incidentally. 


II 


The first six lines of the second column contain an address 
of the goddess Ninella to her father and husband Enki, begging 
him to create the fecundating water, as her woman’s heart longs 
for offspring. Lines 7-8 are apparently the joyful exclamation 
of a third person, who corresponds roughly to the Greek chorus, 
inserted in order to guide the mood of the audience and check 
interruption. In 9-11 Enki replies favorably to his daughter’s 
request, and in 13-19 the consummation is described. The rest 
of the column gives a somewhat different version, emphasizing, 
as Jastrow has shown, the sexual aspect of the inundation. The 
same idea certainly lay behind our episode as well. The cunei- 
form text reads as follows: 

gir®-ma-an-gal-la-za a gé-im-ta-é-dé® 
uru-zu a-gé-gdl-la gu-mu-ra-nag-nag 
Tilmun™ a-gé-gdl-la ete. 
dul a-Ses-a-zu dul a-diig-ga gé-im ete. 
uru-zu é-gi-kar-ra kalam-ma-ka gé-a 
Tilmun* é ete. 
i-ne-su *Babbar ud-dé-a 
4Babbar an-na gub-bi-e 
gir-du a-di-EZEN-ki-na-ta 
é-sugur-st" 4Nanna-a-ta 
ka-a-ki-a-lig-ta a-diig-kt-ta mu-na-ra-gina 
gir-ma-an-gal-la-na a im-ta-é-dé 
uru-nt a-gé-gal-la 1m-ta-nag-nag 
Tilmun™ a-gé ete. 
15. dul a-Ses-a-ni a-diig-ga na-nam 
* * + 





* The orthographic accents in the article are, so far as practicable, those 
of Delitzsch, who is, however, as niggardly in this respect as Langdon is 
prodigal. 

* Dé is not a particle, but part of the verb @-dé, which may, as has been 
suggested, be connected with u-d@—hardly identical, in view of the fact that 
u-dé (SGl 45) is spelled ud-dé in 1. 7. 

*So read now instead of e by all scholars; for é@ see below. 
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i-ne-3u “Babbar ud-dé-a ur(GAR) -gé-na-nam-ma = 


‘From thy great twin sources (?) may the water come 
forth ; 

May thy city drink water in abundance; 

May Tilmun (drink) water in abundance; 

May thy well of brackish* water be a well of sweet water ; 

May thy city be a house in which the land (i. e. people) 
is gathered ; 

May Tilmun be a house (in which the land is gathered).’’ 
‘‘Now, O sun,® arise! 
O sun, take thy place in heaven!”’ 

‘*From the place where the waters flew forth from their 
womb, 

From the full store-house of the moon-god, 

From the flowing springs of the earth, from the place of 
sweet water it shall come forth for thee.’’ 

From his great twin sources (?) the water came forth ; 

His city drank water in abundance; 

Tilmun drank water in abundance; 

His well of brackish water became indeed sweet water. 

* * * 


**Now, O sun, shine forth !’’—Verily it was so.’ 


The word girman is otherwise unknown, and Langdon leaves 
it, therefor, untranslated. Of the other suggestions one alone 
is to be seriously considered, Jastrow’s ‘reservoir,’ which suits 
the context admirably. My suggestion is based upon an article 
to appear soon, entitled The Mouth of the Rivers, in which it is 
shown that id-ka-min-na means ‘source of the two rivers,’ instead 


*This is the most accurate translation of a-se3. The contrast between 
a-Se5 and a-dig is paralleled in Mandean literature by 8278) &'D and PD 
xn. 

*The vernal sun is to set the appointed season for the arrival of the 
inundation, just as the daily revolution of the sun sets the time for the 
approach of the hurricane in the Deluge-poem, 1. 87: addna Samas iskuné- 
ma, ‘the sun set the appointed time.’ As Haupt has emphasized, Sama is 
not a deus ex machina, but merely the heavenly orb. Barton’s view that 
the sun is to bring the water is unparalleled, and syntactically out of the 
question; cf. 1. 19. The sun is mentioned after the inundation simply 
because it is required then to bring quick maturity to the crops; note the 
scenes representing fertilization of the date palm, where the two genii hold 
the winged solar disc over the tree with cords. 
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of ‘mouth (ostium) of the two rivers.’ Girman will be a form 
like sagman, ‘twins,’ lit. ‘two head,’ a compound from kir(KA), 
‘mouth’ (SGI 119)*° and man, ‘two’ (min, mun; see below) ; for 
gw and kir cf. gir and kir = nagarruru, ‘run,’ and gir and kir= 
qaragu, ‘gnaw, break off’ (SGI 92. 119). The interchange of 
surds and sonants is very common in Sumerian, although it is 
by no means free from the operation of the usual phonetic laws. 
The two mouths are the sources of the two rivers, for which the 
Babylonians, naturally enough, felt a superstitious reverence. 
Line 9 is unquestionably difficult, but it is not so desperate as 
Barton thinks (AJTh 21. 580, n. 1); our rendering is based on 
a happy idea of his which he failed to follow up. As he sug- 
gested, EZEN is here probably equivalent to kirimmu, ‘womb,’ 
despite the fact that in his Babylonian Writing, 2. 91, ‘womb’ is 
included among the values belonging to the sign SAR. How- 
ever, kirimmu must evidently be referred to EZEN, with the 
pronunciations ger and kes(da), ‘bind, enclose,’ as the usual 
Sum. equivalent of kirimmu is iru, meaning properly ‘enclosure’ 
(umésu, abéru). Kirimmu itself may be derived from the stem 
kamGru-karému, ‘cover, overwhelm’; ef. mod. Arab. kdémara, 
‘cover,’ and Assyr. nakriménu, ‘leather bag,’ ete. The phrase 
du-EZEN is difficult to separate from liru-di (patéru sa ker- 
immt), which, though used ASKT 84, 41, pathologically, of rup- 
ture of the uterus (Haupt), was presumably also employed like 
Heb. DM" WS of the first opening of the womb. The a-di- 
EZEN are to be understood in the light of such conceptions as the 
Kinderbrunnen in the lap of mother earth, the source of infants 
in folklore (Dieterich, Mutter Erde*, pp. 18 ff., 125 f.). The 
mouth from whick a river emerges may be regarded as the vulva 
or Muttermund of the earth.** This idea and its converse, that 


For kir, ‘mouth, hole,’ note also CT 18. 34c, 34-5, KA(kir)-AG-A = 
pardcu, ‘split’ (Us y55 furda—‘ mouth of a river’), and KA-GAR(kirgur)- 
(AG-A) = pardgu sa pilaggi, ‘split, said of a double-ax’; kirgur-kid( AG) da 
also — qardu (SGI 115), perhaps (the equations are often loose) ‘wielder 
of the battle-ax,’ as ‘warrior, hero.’ 

“For ka and pé as ‘river-source’ see my article on the Mouth of the 
Rivers; for pa, ‘vulva,’ see CT 12. 36. 1 ff., where SAL + LAGAR, with 
the pronunciation murub (lit. ‘middle’) — pam, also the equivalent of KA 
and TE+ UNU. Since the same ideogram is rendered also by higbu and 
ura, both names of the pudendum muliebre, there can be no possible doubt 
that pa has that meaning; cf. also Heb. nip (Nd) ‘vulva,’ for *pdtu, a femi- 
nine formation from pa. 
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the female vagina is a well or fountain, are found everywhere, 
and may be traced back to the beginnings of language. Thus we 
have naqgbu, ‘source,’ and Heb. negebd, ‘female’; Heb. \N3 and 
"13, ‘well,’ applied to ‘mistress’ or ‘wife’ (Cant. 4. 12, 15; 
Eee. 12. 1), while the cognate bi’ is employed in Egyptian for 
‘vagina’ (also ‘shaft of mine,’ ete.; the etymology is due to 
Ember); Sum. buru, ‘river, river-head,’ and ‘vagina’; Sk. 
jarta, ‘vulva,’ Goth. kiléei, ‘womb,’ connected with Quelle, etc. 
Some examples in this category may, of course, have arisen 
through the accidents of semasiological development; cf. also 
on the conception the remarks of Eisler, Weltenmantel und Him- 
melszelt, 2. 380, to be taken cum grano salis. Nidda Jeriis. 51 b 
says, commenting on Pr. 5: 18, 3 TNPO *, FD WI OF 
NPD, ‘the menstrual blood comes from the fountain.’ In 
view of line 10, where the water is further drawn from the store- 
house (see below) of the moon-god, it is very tempting to see 
in our passage an allusion to a primitive theory, or rather fancy, 
seeing in the water of the rivers the menstrual flow from the 
lap of the earth-mother, which occurred with every new moon 
(see below). While the idea may seem grotesque to us, it is 
superior to the Egyptian fancy that the Nile was the semen pro- 
duced by the continuous onanism of Osiris, a gross notion later 
softened to the more obscure but more decent formula that the 
river was the efflux of the god’s body (see my article ‘Gilgames 
and Engidu,’ to appear in JAOS). The standard conception 
in both lands was, of course, that the river was the semen of the 
god of fertility, Osiris or Enki, ete., fecundating the earth- 
mother, a process described most vividly in our text, as Jastrow 
has demonstrated, the coitus being circumstantially depicted, 
and gestation lasting for nine months, as the poet makes per- 
fectly clear, thanks to his monthly bulletin. No student of the 
popular mind will be worried by the incompatibility of these 
different notions, as the most antipodal ideas often occur side 
by side in the same myth.—The syntax of our line is complex, 
but sound; it would be literally translated by ‘foot-moving the 
water which opens the womb place its from.’ For the construc- 
tion ef. SG §§38e and 208; na is the retrospective pronoun, 
sometimes used to indicate a genitive chain, though Delitzsch’s 
principal illustration, id-ka-a-na-ta, must be read 1d-ka-min-na-ta, 
the na being simply phonetic complement. 

Following my suggestion that we might read é-sugur in line 
10, Professor Jastrow kindly collated the text, and reached the 





~ 
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conclusion that this is the correct reading. B-sugur is given CT 
12. 41, col. II, 27/8 as synonym of é-3d-gé-dagal-[la], literally, 
‘house in which there is abundance,’ i. e., ‘store-house’ (cf. SGI 
254), both with the Semitic equivalent sahuru, evidently a loan 
from Sum. sagur, ‘pot, amphora,’ given in line 25 of the same 
vocabulary; é-sugur should be correctly é-sagur, an expression 
precisely like é-gur = bit karé, ‘granary,’ lit. ‘house of grain- 
jars’; Sahuru would be a subauditional term like kari, which 
may mean ‘granary’ by itself. An etymology from sugur, ‘crown 
of a palm, beard, barbel,’ etc. is clearly out of the question.” 
The conception that the waters are confined in store-houses is 
found sporadically all over the Orient, but under the influence 
of Babylonian thought it became part of the stock in trade of 
Rabbinic and Syriac cosmography. We first find it in Ps. 33. 7, 


MYDITN ASIN A) OF 'D (sic) 73D DJI= ‘He who gath- 
ers the waters of the sea as in a skin-bottle, who puts the 
subterranean (fresh) waters in store-houses.’ In Enoch, 18. 1; 
34-36; 41.4; 60. 11-12, ete., the chambers or store-houses of all 
the elements are elaborately described, especially those of the 





“The primary meaning of sugur is foliage of a tree, crown of a palm,’ 
Akk. gimmat iggi (especially of the tamarisk, binu, and the palm, gisim- 
maru). The earliest certain forms of the sign sugur (Barton, BA 9. 1. 95) 
almost certainly depict the crown of a palm (pace Barton, in the second 
part), as will be evident from the comparison of the stereotyped Assyrian 
pictures of palms; ef., e. g., Von Luschan, Die ionische Sdule, pp. 22-26. 


— 
Qimmatu, ‘crown of foliage,’ is Ar. X43, ‘summit,’ and must be sepa- 


rated from kimmatu, ‘enclosure,’ belonging with 45, ‘envelope.’ SGI 253 
sug (ur)-sug(ur) is given the values Summutu (Ar. fo, 8, privative, ‘deprive 


of foliage’), qamadmu (~ 5, ‘sweep off, devour,’ also privative), itkulu, 


‘devour,’ and nuq(q)urum, ‘destroy,’ values which explain the development 
of sug — subba, nasdhu, ‘tear out, destroy’ (similarly lo, means ‘tear 
out a plant’ in modern Arabic). Sugur-s2-lél — ziqnatu, ‘beard,’ is lit. 
‘foliage hanging from the lip.’ Holma has shown (Kleine Beitrdge, p. 32) 
that the sugur-fish is the bearded carp, or barbel, which is, according to 
Layard (Nineveh and Babylon, p. 482), the principal fish of Babylonia, 
often attaining considerable size. Hence the sugur-fish was the emblem 
of Enki, along with the wild goat or ibex, the two being merged together 
as the goat fish, with the beard as the tertiwm comparationis. Frank’s 
objections to Holma’s discovery (ZA 29. 192 f.) are most unfortunate; he 
shows, however, that the Assyrian name of the fish was p/buradu, perhaps to 
be derived from parddu, ‘be swift.’ 
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winds, hail, mist, snow, and rain; ef. also Job 38. 22. In the 
Mandaean system (Brandt, Manddische Religion, p. 63) the mys- 
tie vine of fertility, filled with water, is in the store-house of the 
upper world. For the Babylonians, of course, the store-house 
was in the lower world, in the bit apsi. 

Why is the store-house placed under the supervision of Nan- 
nar, the moon-god? The question is not so difficult to answer 
as it may appear at first sight. The conception that the moon 
is so intimately connected with the fertilizing waters that it 
might even be regarded as their source, was widely prevalent in 
the ancient world, and is, in fact, one of the most universal 
tenets of mythology, however much obscured. It takes root in 
a number of very obvious circumstances, such as the heavy con- 
densation of dew on moonlight nights, a matter of real impor- 
tance to pastoral peoples; Herse was the daughter of Zeus by 
Selene. From time immemorial the tides have been associated 
with the action of the moon by maritime peoples; the tides in 
the Persian Gulf are mentioned in the Bindahisn. More arbi- 
trary, but even more decisive was the belief that the lunar cres- 
cent was a bowl or basin containing the rains. When it tipped, 
the rains were fancied to be heavier; when it was level, it was 
a ‘dry moon,’ as is still the case today. Hence the rains which 
happened to fall during the time of new-moon were connectea 
with it, and the new-moon was considered to be the rain-bringer 
(see below), a deduction quite as logical as the surviving super- 
stition of the equinoctial storms. 

In Indo-Iranian mythology the moon, S6ma-Haoma, and the 
waters were almost inseparably bound together. The remarkable 
development of the s6ma theory has completely overshadowed 
the more primitive directness of association, but the latter still 
shimmers through in its original simplicity, thinly veiled by the 
metaphorical cloak. Out of the numerous illustrations given by 
Hillebrandt, Vedische Mythologie, pp. 355-385, we may mention 
Aitaréya-Brahmana, 8. 28. 15, ‘from the moon comes rain’; Rig- 
véda 1. 105. 1, ‘in the waters is the moon’; the name Apam- 
napat, ‘son of the water,’ primaril; the name of a vegetation 
spirit, but later applied to the moon or Sma. The Iranian god- 
dess of water, Ardvisira Anahita, was probably lunar on her 
celestial side, just as Mithra was the sun. It is noteworthy that 


*% Cf. Lydus, De Mensibus, 4. 21: adda wal Ledhvnv abrhy Georoyoicr, ola éri 
THs Uypas ovclas Terayuéevny. 
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not only the great water source but also the lesser springs** were 
associated by the Persians with the moon, a fact that attracted 
the attention of the great geographer, Yaqit, who gives a list of 
place-names containing the element slr ‘moon’ (iV, 406), 


explaining it as follows (407, 4 ff.) : 6dUI slo yl ere pis 
wos gic ol Blaell, Oss & perl y®> i.e. the element 
mah is prefixed to the names of fertile places because the moon 
exerts an influence over the dews and waters from which fer- 
tility is derived. The American Indians similarly regard the 
moon as a water-giver, identifying her with the goddess of water. 
The Sioux are said to imagine the moon to be a woman carrying 
a bucket of water (see the citations in Roscher, art. ‘Men,’ 2. 
2765). 

As might be expected, therefore, the Egyptians referred the 
inundations of the Nile to lunar influence. To be sure, the 
Egyptian moon had to share honors with Sirius, ete., just as the 
Iranians turned in the Avestan system to Tistrya. Frazer, how- 
ever, Adonis, Attis, and Osiris,> 2. 129 ff., is entimciy wrong in 
maintaining that the relation between the moon, Osiris, and the 
Nile is late and philosophical. On the contrary, the philo- 
sophical theories are merely introduced to place the ineradicable 
belief in lunar influence on a scientific basis. The fancy that the 
Nile-bull Apis was begotten by the moon (see below) can hardly 
be called late and philosophical. When Plutarch, De Isid. et 
Osir. 48, says, olovras 8& mpds Ta POTa THs TeAnvys Exew Twa Adyov 
tov NeiAov ras dvaBacas, he is reflecting a native view going back 
into primitive times; ef. also Chassinat, RT 38. 43 f., and 47.** 





* Their fluctuation in flow was associated with the lunar phases, a con- 
ception which survived in the philosophical fancy that the sun derived its 
refulgence from the sea, while the moon’s softer light reflected the placidity 
of springs and ponds; cf. Plutarch, De Isid. et Osir. 41: Ol 5¢ Zruxxol rdv 
pev Hrwov é€x Oardrrns dvdmrrecOa xal rpépecbal pact, rH dé cedpvy TA Kpyvaia kal 
Auwvaia vdpara yuKeiavy dvaréureyv cal paraxhy dvabvulaciy. 

%*T hope to show elsewhere that Osiris was fundamentally a lunar divinity, 
a conception still found in classical times, though very much obscured. The 
Egyptian celebration of Osiris’ entrance into the moon cannot be tossed 
aside lightly as ‘a late philosophical theory,’ according to Frazer’s superfi- 
cial method of dealing with annoying facts. To his vast learning and phe- 
nomenal industry we owe very much indeed, but no one man can solve the 
infinity of problems which arise in our science, as Sir James seems to 
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So it is also in Mesopotamia. In the interesting hymn to the 
moon, C7’ 15. 17. 16b, the poet exclaims, a-a *‘Nannar md-dim 
a-gé-a dirig-ga-zu-dé—kug'*-gi “Buranunu a im-si *Nannar *4Pa- 
bil-lug-e a im-si *Nannar bunin-mag bunin-banda a im-si 4Nan- 
nar = ‘Father Nannar, when like a ship upon the flood thou dost 
float * * * the pure river Euphrates fills with water, O Nan- 
nar, the canal Pabillug, the large ponds, the small ponds, ete.’ 
The inference here is unmistakable; in other cases we must 
remember that the Sin of Ur is one of the best illustrations of 
the syncretism by which a god standing at the head of a local 
pantheon was enriched with the functions and attributes of other 
deities. On a cylinder figured in Ward, no. 652, the lunar god- ° 
dess A’a, identified by the accompanying name, holds the spout- 
ing vase from which the rivers flow (see my above-mentioned 
article), while the crescent moon floats overhead. 

The foregoing material could easily be swollen; there is no 
lack of data bearing on the subject. The illustrations given are, 
however, surely sufficient to establish the reasonableness of my 
interpretation, as well as to pave the way for a plausible expla- 
nation of the next crux in our poem. 


III 


It is hardly likely that there is an organic connection between 
col. III, 1-8 = 21-28 and the following episode, which Langdon 
has made the pivot of his deluge hypothesis. On the other hand, 
1-8 fits in very well with 39 ff. The alternation may be explained 
as an artistic tendency of the same nature as the complicated 
counterpoint and interplay of motives found in modern music; 
the poem was designed for antiphonal chanting in the liturgy. 
We may, therefor, distinguish two main divisions in our epic, 
dovetailed together in the middle, but without any real commu- 
nity of motive. The first part, including the first two columns, 
and lines 9-20 = 29-38 of the third is devoted to the genesis of 
fertility and the origin of the inundation; the secona part, com- 
prising the remainder of the text, is devoted to the introduction 
of culture by the hero Summu (see below), and the consequent 
Fall of man, to be discussed in the next section of our study. 





imagine. Osiris is Tammuz, but Osiris was not Tammuz originally—nor 
was he a deified king. The real Egyptian Tammuz was the shepherd (bt) 
Bitis (along with others, unknown to us); Osiris is a usurper. 

* For reading ku(g) instead of azag see Luckenbill, AJSL 33. 187. 
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The passage in which we are now interested, ll. 9 ff., holds the 
same position relative to the account of the inundation as does 
the sexual union in the preceding column, and is hence likely to 
stand in a somewhat similar causal relation to the inundation. 
We may read it as follows: 


9. lugal-mu ni-dirig-ga-ri ni-dirig-ga-ri 

gir-ni ds-a %md-a ne-in-gub 

min-gu-ma sussana im*'-ma nam-mi-in-gin 

gab im-ma-an-tab gibil tm-ma-an-su-ub 

4E'n-ki-gé a-Sdg-ga ba-ni-in-ri 

a-sag-ga su-ba-ni-in-ti a ¢En-ki-ga-ka = 

‘My king, invested with surpassing majesty, 

His foot first in the bark set; 

Then he caused it to move, sinking one-third (of its 
depth) ; 

He caused the prow to gleam forth, anew he caused it to 
shine. 

By Enki the fields were inundated ; 

The fields received the waters of Enki.’ 


Of the renderings hitherto proposed for line 9, only the latest 
of Langdon’s can be accepted (cf. AJSL 33. 125) ; ni-dirig-ga-ri 
would be in Assyr. puluhta atarta rami, like ni-su-zi—ri (CT 16. 
42. 12)= puluhti Salummata rami. ; 

Thanks to the improved readings of Jastrow, Chiera, and Bar- 
ton, some sense can be made out of line 11. Min-gu-ma is to be 
taken as the equivalent of min-kam-ma; indeed, Jastrow (ibid. 
p. 126) states that the reading kam-ma is possible. Langdon, 
SLT no. 21, col. II, 9 (cf. also col. I, 4) offers min-gu-ma, used 
apparently like min-kam-ma, ‘in the second place, next, further’ 
(Sem. Sanita”), found, e. g., Poebel, HGT no. 20, rev. 14; no. 15, 
obv. 3; SLT no. 5, obv. 3; Gudea, Cyl. A, VIII, 2; IX, 5, etc.; 
V, 2, and VI, 3 are doubtful, as the min-kam-(ma) may refer to 
the second god. Aé-a evidently corresponds to 43-dm, ‘firstly,’ 
and does not mean either ‘alone,’ or ‘at once,’ as suggested by 
the other expositors. It may be that min-gu-ma was read mun- 





* Sign KAS — gigri, ‘sin«, be submerged, inundate’; for the reading im 
see CT 24 18.17, CT 18. 32.30. The Semitic equivalent sand (HW 675 b), 
‘to inundate,’ ete., is Ar. Li. ‘irrigate,’ and has no connection with sala, 


5 


the Ar. Xu, as shown by Haupt, AJSL 33. 48. 
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guma, as the word ‘two’ in Sumerian was either min, man, or 
mun (‘seven’ —‘two and five’ is min or u-mun). 

Chiera and Jastrow read Sanabi, ‘two-thirds,’ instead of Sus- 
sea, which is the correct reading, according to Barton (loc. ctt. 
p. 584, n. 2); see AJSL 33.126. A passenger vessel might sink 
one-third where a freighter would sink two-thirds, as is expressly 
stated in the Deluge-poem. Barton’s explanation of SusSana as 
the god Sama is evidently a dernier ressort, while a rendering 
‘two streams’ for the preceding group is pure conjecture. i see 
no reason for a mythological interpretation of the line. 

On the other hand, the next line seems to require an astral 
exegesis; the present translations are in every respect unsatis- 
factory, owing ‘o the persistent effort to justify the rendering 
‘fire,’ or the like, for GIBIL. Sum. gab, ‘breast, front,’ is used 
for ‘prow,’ like Eg. h’ti, ‘breast, front’ (cf. also h’tit, the cable 
attached to the prow, Shipwrecked Sailor, 1. 4); not the 
words for elippu mahirtu (§ se Kiniw), F3md-gab-sub-gu, ‘the 
ship cleaving with its prow’ (CT 18. 34. 33e, sub-gi = naqéru 
Sa abni, ‘to cleave, said of stone’) and %*md-gab-ri-a-nt, ‘the ship 
which encounters (the current; ef. gab-ri, gab-ri-a-ni, ‘oppo- 
sition’).1* Tab is commonly employed of the shining forth of 
the new-moon (hamdtu Sa azqari) ; ef., e. g., Kugler, Sternkunde, 
1. 278. Sub is similarly used of the shining forth of the stars 
(cf. Langdon, AJSL 33. 48 f.); sub-sub (Br. 206, ete.) is the 
regular expression for the completion of the horns of the lunar 
erescent; for the various writings of the word sub, sub, ‘shine, 
be bright,’ see SG1 269. Gibil may be used pregnantly for ud-sar- 
gibil, ‘new-moon,’ like the Greek #véa, but, with our present 
knowledge, it is more systematic to render it as we have. The 
construction of gibil is the same as in Gudea, Statue B, III, 12, 
ete., where gibil im-ma-ta-lél corresponds to an Assyr.ana esstitt 
icbat (contrast VB 1) ; Gudea purified the city and reconsecrated 
it. In both cases gibil is an adjective agreeing with the object 
of the verb; hence the bi is omitted. The pure adverb, gibil-bi, 
is found, for instance, in Cyl. A, XIX, 22, li-tur gibil-bi é-di- 
dim = ‘like a young man who newly (i. e., for the first time) 
builds a house.’ The expression gab—tab occurs SLT no. 14, 
rev. 2, e(KA**)-gar (omitted in Langdon’s copy) -Sag-ga gab-na 





% See K4378 (AL* 86 ff.), col. VI, 11 ff. 
* KA-GAR = egirri (SGI 81) is evidently to be read egar (cf. Esir— 
KA-DI, SLT 177, n. 5; e= enim, ‘word’)>egirri, which cannot be com- 
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im-mi-tab (intrans.—note absence of n, which Poebel has shown 
in his Grammatical Texts to be a transitive-causative particle), 
‘propitious thoughts shone in her(?) breast’; cf. bané egirrii’a, 
‘my thoughts were bright’ (i. e., cheerful—HW 18a), for which 
we might say ‘Merry thoughts danced (or sparkled) in my mind.’ 
Tab can hardly be rendered ‘multiply’ (dag) with Langdon. In 
a tantalizing fragment pnblished by Langdon, Liturgies, no. 52, 
we read (2 ff.) [ ] igi im-maan [ ] 8% mu-un-nvin [ ] gab 
im-ma-an [ ]| igt tm-ma-an [sum? - - -]. Since this bit of 
tablet also contains the verb da-lal, so important for the elucida- 
tion of our text (see below), scholars should be on the lookout 
for additional fragments. 

The passage thus describes the appearance of the new-moon 
at the season of inundation, the significance of which has been 
alrealy pointed out. It is no objection that Enki is represented 
as riding in Nannar’s boat; the spheres of the gods constantly 
overlap; Hommel believes that there is a special connection 
between Enki and Enzu, but his reasons, as set forth by Fértsch 
(MVAG 19. 45), are not particularly happy. There can be no 
doubt that Langdon is correct in maintaining that the syncretism 
of the last Sumerian period culminated in a strong philosophical 
movement toward pantheism, which received a powerful setback 
in the dark ages following the downfall of the first dynasty. 
Thus, in our text, Ninella, Nintu, Ninsar, Ninkurra, and Nin- 
garsag are tacitly identified; even Enki and Enlil are not clearly 
separated. Babbar is merely the sun, playing no independent 
role (see above)—the same seems to be true of the moon, which 
becomes Enki’s celestial bark. For his subterranean voyages 
the god may have had another vessel. The waters of Enki are 
derived from Nannar’s reservoir without inconsistency, because 
Nannar is only a form of Enki, after all. In fairness to the 
writers of our text, we should not impute to them such gross 
inconsequences as are found, for example, in such variegated col- 
lections as the Book of the Dead. It is quite unnecessary to draw 
for an explanation on astrology, where (IIITR. 55. 3, 1. 4) the 
moon is placed under the jurisdiction of Ea during the second 
hamustu of the month, when it is shaped like a kidney. 

The best commentary on our passage is provided by an episode 
in the inscriptions of Gudea. Gudea prays to Ningirsu that his 
mother, the goddess Nina, may come to interpret his dream. 
bined with itguru, ‘plan,’ from egéru, ‘bind’ (cf. Langdon, AJSL 34. 207), 
like kapddu, primarily also ‘to bind.’ 
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Upon the intercession (implied) of the god, she immediately sets 
out (Cyl. A, col. II, 4-6) : 

ma-gur(TEgunu)-ra-na gir-nam-mt-gub 

uru-ni Niné-si *Nind-du-a ma mu-ni-ri 

id gibil-gul-la-e kur-tur ni-si-il-e = 

‘In her lunar bark”! she set foot; 

To her city Nina, on the river flowing to Nina, the ship 

departed, 





* The definite principle should be established that nam is positive (cor- 
responding to Assyr. emphatic 1) except where used as a prohibitive like 
bara (cf. Assyr. 4 with perfect as precative, and 14 with present as pure 
prohibitive); the apparent exceptions rest upon misinterpretation, either 
by Akkadian or modern scholars. Cf. SG $§ 92, 100, 160, 176; Witzel, BA 
8. 5. 102 f., OLZ 18. 362, n. 1 (observe, however, that the two can usually 
be readily distinguished). The pivot of the discussion has been the begin- 
ning of Cyl. A of Gudea, studied recently by Witzel (loc. cit.), who reached 
the conclusion that nam here is positive (the prohibitive force is excluded), 
and Kmosko, ZA 29. 159 f. (K.’s view that Gudea A, VIII, 1-14 describes 
a royal incubation seems to me most happy; the corrections of Witzel, 
ZA 30. 101 ff. are in general valid, but his attitude is markedly captious), 
who returns to the old viewpoint, maintaining that the water of the Tigris 
is so brackish that it cannot be described as a-dtig-ga. However, the lower 
course of the river is not nearly so brackish as the upper part, and dur- 
ing an inundation becomes quite sweet. An army medical officer during 
the recent campaign complained that the water ‘is not a very healthy drink 
at the best of times,’ but he was referring to the rich mud held in solution, 
on account of which the Sumerians called it the §é-ma-al-la-diri, ‘abound- 
ing in fertility’ (Reisner, SBH no. 48, 24-5), and the Akkadians termed 
it the bdbilat hegalli. This is the force of a-dig-ga; Witzel’s rendering 
‘Wassererguss’ is impossible, because dig —rija@ refers only to sexual 
intercourse. In fact this is a characteristic sample of his latest defense 
of his view, OLZ 18. 361-7. Aside from the misconception of the force of 
nam, Thureau-Dangin’s translation is still the best. W.’s explanation of 
me = pargu is little short of fanciful; wuru-me-a is surely to be translated 
with Delitzsch, SG 41, ‘in our city.’ L. 9, 8d-dEn-lil-lé-gé idIdigna-ém 
a-dig-ga nam-tum is to be rendered, ‘The flood of Enlil in the Tigris 
(SG 63c) brought down sweet water (see above).’ Lines 10 ff., é-e lugal-bi 
gi-ba-dé é-ninnu me-bi an-ki-a pa-é-mu-ag-gé pa-te-si li-gestug-dagal-kam 
gestug ni-gd-g4 — ‘To proclaim (the glory of) the temple and king, and to 
make the Eninnu and the (divine) decrees renowned in heaven and earth, 
the patesi, a man endowed with profound wisdom, applied his attention.’ 
As shown by the very first lines, the building of the temple is (theoreti- 
cally) a mark of gratitude for the favor of the gods, not a propitiatory 
offering for their anger. 

™ The ma-gur is, primarily at least, specifically lunar, as I hope to show 
elsewhere, for reasons not dependent on the constant association of the 
makurru with Sin. 
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The river, in newness of joy, morning and evening being 
propitious.’ 

In the meantime Gudea goes to Ningirsu again, and also to 
Gatumdug, praying that the goddess may be propitious. In col. 
IV, 3-4 we learn that Nina has reached her city, whereupon 
Gudea presents himself before her for the interpretation of his 
vision : 

md-gur-ra-na gir-nam-mi-gub 

uru-nt Nind-si kar-Niné-gé ma ne-us = 

‘In her lunar bark she set foot; 

To her city Nina, at the quay of Nina, the ship arrived.’ 


Of course, the deus ex machina is not merely a poetic or ecclesias- 
tical fiction; the image of the goddess was probably placed in 
her cult-bark, and taken in procession with appropriate cere- 
monials, unknown to us. From col. X, 17-18, we may gain an 
idea of the importance of the neomeny festival, which may play 
a role here. It is very likely that Gudea began to build the 
temple at the new-moon preceding the inundation; cf. col. XI, 
4.24: é-ninnu é-nam-lugal-mu sib-zid Gi-dé-a ud si-zid ma-s- 
tum-da an-8u% wm a-e gi-ba-dé - - - e-pd gi-bi ma-ra-ab-zi-zi - - - 
é-im-mer-e gar-sag-ki-el-ta im si-ma-ra-ab-sd-e kalam-e 21-8dg-gdl 
u-ma-sum = ‘‘On the day that the faithful shepherd Gudea puts 
a steadfast hand to the (building of the) Eninnu, my royal 
house, in heaven a wind will announce (the coming of) water 
* * * the irrigating ditches and canals will be flooded for thee 
* * * from the house of the storm in the pure mountains I will 
send thee a wind, and will give the land life.’’ If further cunei- 
form parallels are demanded, I will refer the sceptic to the text 
CT 15. 17, already cited. 


IV 


From rev. II (see below) it seems that the mother-goddess 
demanded or expected some reward for her complaisance and her 
submission to the trials of materrity. I am inclined to see in the 
episode obv. III, 1-8 = 21-28, to which 39 ff. may be added (see 
above), the reflexion of a version different from the account in 
rev. III. Owing to the lacunae in our text, it is quite impossible 
to determine to what extent the two were harmonized. It is at 
least unsafe to interpret the one without the other. 

The situation in which we find ourselves at the beginning of 
obv. III is not particularly clear. The goddess, after bearing 
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life, is found on the bank of the river where Enki first came to 
her. Then— 
4Nin-sar gi-id-da-ga-su mi-ni-tb-bi 
4E'n-ki-gé ma**-ra wm-da-lil e-ne im-da-lal e-ne 
sukkal-a-ni *Isimu NE** gi-mu-na-dé-e 
li-di §ag-ga e-ne nu-mu-un su-ub-bi, etc. = 


‘Ninsar called him to the bank of the river :** 

‘*By Enki he was granted*® to me.’’ 

His vizier Isimu—addressed her: 

‘“The son of man, excellent is he, a pure offspring.’’ ’ 


It is not necessary to take up space here with the antiphonal ( ?) 
repetitions. The goddess evidently has been piqued by the failure 
of her consort to fulfill his promises, and in the master’s absence 
turns to the man, who may have been considered the former’s 
spokesman, just as Hermes was the mouthpiece of Zeus. Isimu 
seems to hesitate at the idea of delivering the pure ‘son of man’ 
into the fickle hands of the goddess, notorious, as we learn in the 
sixth tablet of the Gilgames-epic, for the ruin of all her lovers. 
From 39 ff. it becomes reasonably certain that by the ‘son of 
man’ 7'AG-KU is meant. The appellative li-di is probably to 
be explained like the epithet applied to Adapa, a figure in some 
respects very much like TAG-KU, zér améliti, ‘offspring of man- 
kind,’ i. e. ‘mortal.’ It is very probable that the expression 
developed, on account of its sententious quality, a certain mys- 
tical value when applied to hero-saviors of the Tammuz type, 
in view of the fact that it clearly has this force in the Jewish 
apocalypses, but it is not safe to assume it for the Sumerian 
period. 

Both Barton** and Langdon?’ have independently reached the 





* Chiera wishes to read ZUK (ambar; M7844, ambar = appa[ru], and 
in the Yale Syl. 49, [a]mbar = apparu), ‘marsh,’ but after a prolonged 
wrestle I gave it up as impossible; cf. Jastrow, op. cit. p. 122. 

*% Prince renders ‘thus,’ which is quite reasonable, though not certain; 
ne-e means ‘ this.’ 

* Or, ‘Ninsar spoke on the bank of the river.’ 

* Da-lal is probably to be explained as ‘bind upon, charge with, bestow 
upon, grant.’ CT 17. 38. 22, a-na tb-ba-ag-a-en ma-e ba-da-lél-e may be 
rendered, ‘What thou doest, it shall be incumbent upon me.’ As Delitzsch 
points out (SGI 168), the Semitic i43 kullim3 is erroneous, but ‘darauf 
achte ich’ is not much better. In the Poebel Deluge tablet, col. VI, da- 
-da-lal seems to mean ‘reconcile’ (from conciliare, ‘bring together, unite’). 

* AJTh 21. 595 f. 

“ET 29. 221 (Feb., 1918). 
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conclusion that TAG-KU is a Tammuz, a result which seems to 
me unavoidable. Since Jagtug is out of the question, and Takku 
is hardly more satisfactory, Sum-mu may be suggested as a ten- 
tative reading. Sum = tabdhw is the regular word used for the 
sacrifice of the god Lamga (a common name of Tammuz**), from 
whose blood men were created; cf. SEP 23 ff., especially 26, 1. 
22, and Ebeling no. 4, obv. 25 f., ¢“Lamga 4*Lamga im-ma-an-sum- 
en-ze-en mid-mid-e-ne nam-li-gal-lu mi-mi-e-ne = ‘The Lamga 
gods (!) shall ye slay—with their blood create mankind’ (Akka- 
dian inexact, Lamga Lamga i-nitbuha ina déimésunu i-nibna amé- 
lita). It is true that KU = mw in the special meaning cubdtu, 
‘garment,’ and, so far as I know, is not used elsewhere as pho- 
netic complement. However, since both mu = cubdétu and mu 
(KA + ZiD)= ténu, ‘grind,’ interchange with the ordinary 
sign mu (SGl 188), we may be permitted to see in the writing 
an allusion to the grinding of the god in a mill as Asnan (cf. 
Barton, loc. cit.), which became the orthodox fate of Tammuz in 
the Harranian system. Summu would then be, xar’ éfoxnv, the 
god who ‘died that man might live’ in the late Sumerian theo- 
logical system. At present, however, the reading Summu is only 
another possibility. 
Despite the scruples of Enki and his vizier, Isimu, in 39 ff. we 

find TAG-KU appearing before the goddess : 

4TAG-KU sal-ni-dim in [ ] 

4Nin-tu-ri *TAG-KU- ra gi-mu-na-dé-[e] 

na-ga-e-ri na-ri-mu [|] 

enim ga-ra-ab-dug enim*®-mu [| 

li-dis-am mé-ra im-da-lal 

4En-ki-gé md-ra im-da-lél = 

‘Summu (?) paid obeisance®® [  ] 


* dLamga umun sa-baér, ‘Lamga lord of the net,’ a common title of Tam- 
muz. As the name means ‘artisan, carpenter’ (<naggar<Sem. nag- 
garum — Eg. ngr), one thinks of ¢@Damu lai sa-kud-da kes-da-gé, ‘Tammuz 
who binds together broken ligaments’ (as god of healing), which reminds 
one that in the Pyr. Texts Dhwti (Thoth) is the ngr who puts the bones of 
the dead king together again. Another moon-god, Sin, is the lamga-gal-an- 
na-gé,’ the great carpenter of heaven.’ Here are a number of puzzling 
associations to be elucidated. 

* Langdon (SEP) and Prince read KA once too often. 

* The verb sal-dim may be explained on the basis of dim(PAP + PAP) 
= sandqu, ‘fasten, bind, subjugate’ (nu-dim-ma=—lé sanqiti, ‘intract- 
able’); sal-dim would mean ‘be tractable as a woman, pay homage’; ef. 
sal-dug, ‘be kind to,’ and sal-gd-gd, ‘chatter.’ 


6 JAOS 39 
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Nin-tu addressed Summu (?) : 

‘*T will purify thee; my purification [ ] 
Somewhat I will say to thee; my words [ | 
One man has been granted to me; 

By Enki he was granted to me.’’ ’ 


In rev. I*t TAG-KU appears as the intermediary between men 
and the gods, buying edible plants for a price (Sdm-sui)—it is 
not stated what the price was, though we may suspect it to have 
been his own life. At all events we hear nothing further about 
his fortunes. 

Rev. II, 15 we come upon the goddess complaining again about 
deferred promises, this time because certain plants seem to be 
withheld from her. Isimu replies: 


ti ma-e nam-bi li-ne-kud-da®? = 
‘*As for the plants, I have determined their destiny.’’ 


At this information Ningarsag (as the goddess is now called) 
exclaims in surprise: 

a-na-dm ne-e a-na-dm ne-e = 

‘*What’s this, what’s this?’’ 


The vizier now gives the list of the plants in detail, making it 
perfectly clear that they are set aside for the usufruct of man, 
The disappointed goddess vents her wrath on the innocent cause 
of her chagrin, man, presumably not daring to curse Enki, her 
lord : 
4Nin-gar-sag-gd-gé mu *En-ki nam-erim ba-an-kud = 
‘By Ningarsag, on account of** Enki, a curse was uttered.’ 


The import of the curse has been the subject of much discus- 
sion; we may best render, ‘The fulness (lit. face) of life until 
he (finally) dies let him not see.’ The meaning is evidently that 


“For the best treatment cf. Jastrow, op. cit. p. 131 f. 

“So Jastrow and Chiera: TAR-da. If this is correct, li-kud must be a 
synonym of li-tar, since both tar and kud share the meanings pardsu, etc. 
Li-tar has three principal meanings: arkatam pardsu, a literal rendering 
of li-li-tar, ‘to determine what is behind a thing, investigate (in legal 
parlance)’; paqddu, inspect, take care of’; 5a’dlu, ‘consult, decide.’ There 
is no li, ‘to ask’ (SGI 170); en-me-li is ‘the priest who declares mysteries.’ 

% For mu — assum cf. SG. 81. For the expression, cf., e. g., CT 15. 4. 
12: sgarrum sit abbésu liplahka,‘May the king revere thee on account of 
his fathers.’ The translation ‘in the name of’ is also possible, but is diffi- 
eult to explain. 
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man is to be subject thereafter to the inroads of disease and 
senescence, to which he will eventually succumb. Other trans- 
lations and interpretations do justice neither to the style nor to 
the exigencies of grammar. If our exegesis is correct, the Sume- 
rian Fall was brought about by the pique of the mother-goddess, 
and was in no sense the fault of man. With Jastrow’s remarks 
on p. 137 of his above-cited article I am heartily in accord. 

Failing, however, to be appeased by her act of spite, Ningarsag 
threw herself on the ground and sulked, renewing her plaint 
that she had received no reward for her child-bearing, where- 
upon Enlil (now introduced as her traditional spouse) consoled 
her with the words: 


za-e 4*Nin-gar-sag-gad mu-e-du-mu-un-nam 
uru-mi-a gis-mé** ga-ri-di mu-zu gé-pad-di = 


‘“Thou Ningersag hast borne me children ; 
In my city a creature I will make for thee, to be called 
by thy name.’’ 


Enlil then proceeds to create this being in the city of their joint 
cult, and dedicates him to the service of the mother-goddess 
(mu-pé often means ‘ dedicate’) : 

gus(?)-a sag-ni dis-im im-ma-an-pes-pes*® 

§a°°-nt dis-am im-ma-an-bir-bir 

igi-ni dis-dm izi-ne-in-gar = 

‘Splendidly (?) his head as one unique he made broad; 

His heart as one unique he expanded ; 

His eyes as one unique he enlightened.’ 


This unique being, devoted to the service of the mother-god- 
dess, is clearly a cinaedus ; to me this seems the only possible con- 
clusion. Every year the predominant réle of the eunuch priest, 
UR-SAL (i. e. harem-attendant)=— assinnu, kir-gar-ra = kur- 
gart, and kuli (a Semitic word derived from kali, ‘prevent,’ 
perhaps as one excluded from sexual intercourse; cf. nu-gig, 
‘harlot,’ prop. ‘not inaccessible’), in Babylonian religion becomes 
plainer. There can be little doubt that the kurgaré and their 


*QLangdon’s explanation of gi3-mé by Siknatu (i. e. siknu or Skittu; 
there is no sing. Siknatu), ‘creature,’ is surely correct. 

* For pes (S0 + KAD)=— rapéiu, napdsu, pacidu (Ques), ‘widen out, 
open up,’ see SGI 74 f. 

* Perhaps instead of §@ (Barton) we may read PI — geétu, ‘ear, refer- 
ring bir to bur(U)=— rapéa uzni, etc., ‘of keen intelligence.’ 
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ilk were as common in Erech as in Cappadocian Comana in later 
times. Our episode is therefore an aetiological myth explaining 
the origin of the guild of Galli, to be compared in some respects 
to Lucian’s famous story of Combabus in his treatise De Syria 
dea, now admitted to be a genuine production of his youth. 

Our results are corroborated, I believe, by another aetiological 
myth explaining the origin of the cinaedi, in the Descent of Istar. 
The goddess of fecundity goes down to Hades to bring back the 
dead lord of vegetation, Tammuz, but is imprisoned in the under- 
world by Ereskigal. Things come to such a desperate pass on 
earth, production ceasing and social ties being dissolved, that 
Ea (Enki) creates a cinaedus, AciSunamer (called Acnamer in 
the Ebeling recension), and sends him down to Hades with the 
injunction (CT 15. 46, rev. 13 ff.): ‘‘Go, AciSunamer, direct 
thyself to the gate of the Land of No-return ; may the seven gates 
of Hades be opened before thee. Let EreSkigal see thee and 
rejoice at thy coming.*’ Conjure her by the great gods; lift 
thy head and look at the halziqqu** skin (saying), ‘My lady, let 
them give me the halziqqu skin that I may drink therefrom.’ ’’ 
The mission was duly executed, but EreSkigal, who understood 
perfectly that the water of life was destined for IStar, became 
very angry, and cursed the eunuch: 


alka Actisunamer luzirka izra raba 
akalé epinné ali li-akalka 

habanat ali li-maltitka 

cult dirt li-manzazuka 
askuppatu li-misabika 

Sakru u zamui limhacii litka. 


The AsSur recension runs somewhat differently : 


*“ The reason for Ereskigal’s rejoicing, delicately alluded to rev. 16, 
‘After her desire has been appeased, and her heart has become merry,’ is 
given more bluntly by Lucian, De dea Syria 22: yuvaixes Téd\\wv eriOuuéover, 
kal yuvardi T'ddro eriualvovrar, (nrorumée 5é oddels, GANA oGior Td xpHua Kdpra ipdy 
voulferar, 

* Halziqqu may represent a Sumerian expression *gal-zi-gé, ‘allotment 
(gal = zittu, zdzu, piristu) of life.’ The Babylonian skin-bottle might 
have corresponded originally to the waters of life in the underworld (the 
apsi), imagined as confined in a water-skin; cf. Ps. 33. 7 (emended text). 
This explanation is doubtful, but it is at any rate better than the philo- 
logical somersault indulged in AJSL 34. 28 (for hallu ef. JAOS 36. 231, 
on line 173). 
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alka™ Acnamer Simti la masé lusimka 
lusimka-ma simti la masé ana ati 
epit (for* epint) ali li-kurummatka 
[hjabanat ali li-maltitka 

[cw|lu dari li-ma(z)zazuka 
aksup(p)atu li-misabaka. 


Of the two, the Ninevite is distinctly the better, not only in 
orthography, but also in adhering more closely to the Babylonian 
prototype. We may render it: 


‘*T will curse thee with a great curse. 

The water-works of the city shall be thy food; 

The garbage-pvis® of the city shall be thy drink; 

The shadow of the wall shall be thy resting-place ; 

The threshold shall be thy abode; 

The drunkard and the outcast*® shall smite thy cheek.’’ 


This curse obviously alludes to the wretched lot of an old 373. 


no longer able to ply his trade of lust, dragging his debauched 
body around, despised by all and befriended by none. His food 
and drink come from the garbage pail and the irrigating ditch; 
he is too poor to patronize the water-seller. During the day he 
crouches in the shade of some wall; at night he curls up in some 
doorway. Surely he is the most despicable of mortals: ‘Par- 
cius quatiunt iuvenes fenestras.’ 

The comparison of the two recensions of our passage is most 
instructive. The number of lines is the same, but the editors of 
the ASSur text have suppressed the last line, being too pictur- 
esque and vivid, and have replaced it with a platitude, ‘‘I will 
give thee a destiny never to be forgotten.’’ Observing that the 
tendency of revision in our text is toward obscurity, we will 
further note that the second and the third lines have been 
mixed—with evident intention, as both recensions agree. At 
present the curse is too much like the trick conditions cited by 





*° Habattu and bubunnu, ‘pot,’ belong with y> ‘hide something in 


one’s garment,’ an extended form of Lis ‘hide’ — Babi, ‘store away’ 
(cf. LiaS, “yaad, ete.), whence habitu, ‘amphora’ (Haupt, OLZ 18. 
296 f.); ef. 3 bubna, ‘food hidden in the folds of a garment.’ 


“From zami, ‘exclude, prohibit’; for the force cf. ey and 717). 
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Bloomfield, JAOS 36. 65 ff.; in accord with the concreteness of 
the last line, the primary reading of these two must have been: 


‘‘The garbage-pots of the city shall be thy food; 
The water-works of the city shall be thy drink.’’ 


The original writer had a very low opinion of the cinaedi, and 
did not hesitate to express it rather bluntly. His successors, 
however, objected to the impious attack on the holy priests of 
Istar, or perhaps feared that it might be misunderstood by the 
godless, so introduced a few changes, which have succeeded 
admirably in mystifying scholars, who have generally regarded 
AciSunamer as a ghost like the unburied shades of GE XII, 
col. VI, 11 f., whose food is sikulat diqari kusipat akali Sa ina 
stiqt nada, ‘food (left) in pots, pieces of bread lying in the street.’ 

Figulla has tried to analyze the sources of the Descent of Istar 
(OLZ 15. 483-441). While he has made some useful and inter- 
esting suggestions, his method does not commend itself, and the 
results cannot be maintained after the discovery of the Sumerian 
original (Poebel, Historical Texts, no. 23) ; Papsukal and Belili 
are Sumerian, not Elamite. He is unquestionably right in asso- 
ciating AciSunamer with Tammuz, but the former is not a par- 
allel to the latter, but a pale reflex, serving the purposes of the 
myth in an entirely different capacity. Figulla’s view that 
Tammuz went down to Hades to rescue IStar is reversing the 
order of events. It is undeniably true that the early Sumerians, 
and even the Semites, conceived the deity of vegetation as a 
being of rather indefinite sex, often androgynous, like the vege- 
tation which he represented, and shifting gender at will, but 
under the hands of the priests the myths regarding him were 
molded in more definite lines. Both Tammuz and IStar, as vege- 
tation-gods, spend part of the year in the underworld, but the 
theologians afterwards marked out their respective territories, 
making [Star the patron of plant-life and fecundity in general, 
and referring her visit to the underworld to her love for the dead 
favorite. At the same time, the more primitive conception, 
according to which IStar herself is imprisoned in the underworld, 
is retained. 

The clue to the origin of the AciSunamer myth is found in 
the name, ‘His rising is brilliant,’ which cannot be separated 
from Namracit and Cisunamrat, names of the crescent moon 
(azgaru) with the same meaning.*t What connection can there 


“The Sumerian equivalent of azgaru and Namragit is either ud-sar(-gibil), 
which Delitzsch (SGI 234) explains like pa-é, ‘glanzend in die Erscheinung 
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possibly be between the moon and a mythical eunuch-priest? 
The answer is furnished by Egyptian mythology, where the moon 
as k’n pt, ‘bull of heaven,’ is, according to the hieroglyphs, ‘bull 
in rut’ during the first half of the month, and ‘castrated bull’ 
during the second half (cf. Brugsch, Agyptologie, p. 331). 
Since the waxing moon was the symbol and index of virility and 
feeundity,** whence it was represented as a bull (biru eqdu, ete.) 
or an ass,** the conception of the emasculation of the waning 
moon was perfectly natural, especially in a land where religious 
castration played so important a réle as in Babylonia. We are 
fortunately in a position to demonstrate the existence of the con- 
ception in Mesopotamia by independent evidence. According 
to a ritual for lunar eclipses, KB 6. 2. 42 ff. (cf. also Frank, 
Religion, pp. 118 ff.), if an eclipse occurs in Adar, the king is to 
touch the head of an assinnu, which will give him the power to 
conquer his foes (rev. 14). In Iyyar the king was instructed 
to look at a kurgari (Gallus), who would thereupon pray on 
behalf of the king.** The primary significance of this curious 
ritual appears from the prescription for Ab, when the king was 
required to kiss*® the face of an old woman. As may be seen 
from the formula lumnu ippatar, ‘the evil will be averted,’ the 
original purpose of all this rigmarole was to turn away the harm 


that might come to the land from the threatened destruction of 





treten,’ or 43-SUGUS (DUgunu)-bar (UD)-ra. Radau, in view of the writ- 
ing 43-DU-ir (see Hilprecht Anniv. Vol., p. 420, n. 12), proposes to read 
a§-gu(b)-tir, which is hardly probable. The correct writing is 43-kas (the 
gloss im, CT 24. 18. 17 = 30, 10 is almost certainly erroneous; for KAs = 
im see above) -bar(UD)-ra, which may mean, ‘The one who makes decisions’ 
(ka-ds-bar = purussé pardsu; Sum. kagbar can hardly be separated from 
kasipar in the Elamite divine name Amman-kasipar, which may correspond 
to a Sum. *Amna-ka-ds-bar — Sama paris purussé); IVR 9. 46 the moon- 
god is called wmun ka-ds-bar-ra an-ki-a, ‘Lord who makes the decisions of 
heaven and earth.’ Just as the fire-god Gisbara becomes *Gibara, *Gibira, 
Gira, so Askasbar might be simplified to *Askabar, * Askar, which the Akka- 
dians perhaps associated with zaqdru, ‘be exalted,’ by popular etymology. 

“T have treated this conception for Babylonia in an article to appear 
in this JOURNAL, entitled Gilgames and Engidu. The Egyptian fancy 
that the moon is a fecundating bull is reflected in the story of the genera- 
tion of Apis, Plutarch, ibid. 43, bray dds epelon yorimov awd Tis ceAjvns kal 
Kabdynrat Bods dpywons (in heat). 

“See my article cited in the previous note. 

“So interpret with Frank. 

“So Jensen; Frank’s derivation of lis-si-ik from nasdku, issuk, is impos- 
sible. The s is an Assyrian dialecticism. 
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the moon. Hence the ritual had as its first object the restora- 
tion of the moon, an aim no longer attained by such primitive 
devices as noise, but secured by the more mysterious and effica- 
cious means of magic. In another study evidence has been col- 
lected showing that the analogy between the monthly lunar 
obscuration and the lunar eclipse is closely paralleled by the con- 
ceptions of lunar mythology. The eclipse was simply an irreg- 
ular and alarmingly rapid repetition of the monthly phenomenon. 
The basis of the ceremonies mentioned was, therefore, that the 
king should, by the royal touch, communicate some of his virtue 
to the eunuch or old woman, and thereby, through the medium 
of sympathetic magic, induce the gods to revivify the dwindling 
moon (senescent or emasculated, both ideas which survive most 
explicitly in Egyptian mythology, which was much more primi- 
tive than Babylonian). 

From the standpoint of comparative religion, the conception 
of the eunuch-moon descending into Hades for three days (the 
timé bubbuli) to rescue the goddess of life, and thereby save a 
dying world, is most interesting. The doctrine must have 
become very important in the late Mesopotamian Gnosis, of 
which we know so little—‘die Volksreligion lebt in der Mystik 
wieder’ (Dieterich, Mutter Erde’, p. 37). Let us, however, turn 
back to less dangerous and more productive fields. As above 
noted, AciSunamer is a reflection of Tammuz, standing in the 
same relation to him as the Galli stood to Attis. This is not the 
place to discuss the origin of ritual castration, except in its 
mythological aspects. The Galli are the representatives of the 
god, who, according to the most popular theory, emasculated 
himself to preserve his chastity.** In an older theory, he made 
a sacrifice of his own fecundity in order that nature might be 
fecundated, a view which proved too abstract for the masses, and 
was perpetuated by the theologians. From the purely mytho- 
logical point of view, however, the self-mutilating god of fer- 
tility is the waning moon—in both Babylonian and Egyptian 
mythology the moon is atrapxys and airoyewytwp. So also the 
mutilation and dissection of the body of Osiris into fourteen 





“For the variations of this myth see my article, Historical and Mythical 
Elements in the Story of Joseph, to appear in JBL. 
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pieces by Set refers to the progressive mutilation of the waning 
moon, as expressly reported by Plutarch (De Isid. et Osir. 42: 
Tov & cis Sexaréooapa pépy tov "Ocipidos ducracpov aivirrovra mpds Tas 
Hpepas, év als POiva pera mavoéAnvov dxpt voupevias Td dotpov), Who 
here, as often elsewhere, hands down material of great value, 
despite Frazer’s caveat (see above) ; the Egyptian priests hung 
on to the most primitive ideas with astonishing tenacity. Simi- 
larly, it is almost impossible to escape the conviction that the 
bark or coffin of Tammuz and Osiris goes back ultimately to the 
lunar bark, which for three days is entirely submerged—the md- 
su(d)-a ‘submerged boat,’ of Tammuz. Naturally the goddess 
of fertility also has a md-su(d)-a, just as she possesses the speci- 
fically lunar md-gur (see above, and Langdon, Tammuz and 
Ishtar,p.58) The ark-coffin of Osiris, in which he is thrown into 
the Nile after reigning 28 vears,*’ is also a lunar bark, since Osiris 
himself is primarily lunar (see above). As Chassinat,** how- 
ever, points out, for entirely different reasons, Osiris-Apis really 
ruled (or lived) only 25 or 26 years, corresponding exactly 
to the number of days during which the moon is visible. Such 
transferences of myths, functions and attributes from one god 
to another related one, or from one sphere of a god’s activity to 
another, can surely occasion no surprise, at our present level of 
knowledge. While far from being a lunar mythologist, I cannot 
but consider it unfortunate that Assyriologists have not looked 
for more traces of lunar myths in their rich field. 

While the collateral evidence for the association of the moon 
with (the god of) fertility is very extensive (see above, and my 
article Gilgames and Engidu, to appear in this JouRNAL), the 
only direct proof of an explicit parallelism between the lunar 
eycle and the growth of vegetation comes, curiously enough, from 
Jewish sources. Genesis Rabba, 16, 3, says of the fertility of the 
Euphrates Valley: DWOWS AWAY NM AYO 'D PO ON 
D'D Tw5wWS NWI NT) PY '3 yy ‘Ov=‘If a man plants 
a garden in me, it produces in thirty days (a lunar month) ; if 
one sows in me, the sprout appears in three days (the time of the 
moon’s burial equated to the time of burial of the seed).’ The 
myth of the resurrection of the buried seed in three days is not 





“ Plutarch, ibid. 13. 
“RT 38. 33. 
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uncommon in subtropical countries; I remember as a boy read- 
ing in a mission journal of a beautiful case from Paraguay, 
where the maize-hero rose after three days burial to save the 
people during a famine. 

As a result of these conceptions the moon was thought to play 
some part in the resurrection of vegetation, and was hence the 
natural agent sent down to the underworld* during the period 
of lunar darkness (in the spring!) to bring to life the goddess 
of fertility. Since the moon is the astral receptacle of the water 
of life, other associations may have arisen, whose cumulative 
effect established the myth on a firm basis. As noted already, 
however, the curse of EreSkigal is not astral at all, but refers 
solely to the envoy of the gods as a cinaedus. 

If any problems have been solved in the foregoing study, it has 
been solely because of the combination of the philological method 
with the comparative mythological. So far as possible both must 
be given their rights, while kept rigidly within bounds at the 
same time. Otherwise, it is evident, the results are likely to be 
defective or distorted. While our knowledge of Sumerian and 
even of Assyrian is imperfect, we must know what to expect, 
placing ourselves, so far as practicable, in the milieu of the times ; 
if, on the other hand, we tackle the texts from the comparative 
angle, without an adequate philological equipment, the results 
are usually worthless, except as collections of illustrative mate- 
rial. 


“The sojourn of the moon in the underworld seems to have played a 
much more important réle in mythology than we are accustomed to think, 
though it appears more rarely, as befits its erratic character, than the daily 
passage of the sun through the underworld. Myyv xarax@dnos (cf. Roscher, 
2. 999 and 2750) is a title referring probably to the god’s stay in the 
underworld during the three days of invisibility. Cf. also Plutarch’s 
curious story of Timarchus (De genio Socratis, 22), where the moon is over- 
taken by the Styx during lunar eclipses, daudvwv érixdoviwy otca, The 
conceit is certainly drawn from an older source. 





ORIGIN OF MAS OR BAR AND THE DEVELOP- 
MENT OF ITS MEANINGS’ 
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THE sign MAS =—p¥., in its archaic form -+}-, was a cross. 
This symbol, which was sacred in pre-Christian as well as in 
Christian times, led to so many developments, magical, religious, 
and astronomical, among the various races of antiquity, that it 
would lead too far afield to consider it in this aspect, except in 
so far as this character of the MAS sign will help us understand 
the enormous linguistic development to which it gave rise and the 
processes of suggestion through which they were evolved. 

The sign also had the value BAR, but this value, later on, I 
believe, eame to be chiefly, though not exclusively, attached to 
the form > archaic |___, so that, though in some cases, such as 
>F ‘twin’ 175,181; ,Y_ ‘companion’ 183; »}- ‘bright’ 20, 103; 
pi_‘shine’ 46; ,y¥ ‘half’ 106, 169; Y ‘cut in two’ 33; >> ‘sec- 
tion’ 101; Y_ ‘separation’ 120; >} ‘chief’ 15; Y_ ‘strong’ 17; 
rt ‘dwell’ 14; ,y ‘dwelling’ 180 (numbers refer to B. W. 77), 
they have the same signification, there gradually gathered around 
each certain meanings mutually exclusive. The fact is, as we 
shall see, two pictographs represented two kinds of tools for pro- 
ducing the same result. 

Previous views on the origin of MAS may be found summa- 
rized in Barton’s Babylonian Writing, 2. 45. They all ascribe 
several origins to the sign, a view which the writer also held until 
convinced of its incorrectness. To claim that all the 166 known 
Semitic equivalents can be explained through this new theory 
would be to claim too much, but that an overwhelming number 
can be so explained is beyond doubt. 

The principal meanings of MAS and BAR as given in Sume- 
rian vocabularies, cf. Delitzsch, Sumerische Sprachlehre, are: 





1 Semitic equivalents, their sources and all but a few of the translations in 
this paper are taken from Prof. George A. Barton’s indispensable Babylonian 
Writing, part II, under sign 77. 
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MAS. ‘clear, pure; first, chief; twin.’ 
BAR. ‘decide, divide, half, bind, surround, side.’ 

There are, however, other meanings such as ‘fire, magic, con- 
jurer,’ which have been considered secondary. 

Now if we can find in our sign the pictograph of some primi- 
tive article of universal use from which the ideas underlying 
these meanings could have arisen, and if we can show, among 
primitive races recent and living, a use of this tool with notions 
attached to it similar to those found in Babylonian syllabaries, 
it is very likely that we have the conditions necessary to solve the 
problem. Such an article I believe will be found in the most 
primitive form of fire sticks and fire drills and the ideas associ- 
ated with them. If this be so, it will not be necessary to suppose 
more than one pictograph from which almost all the meanings 
were derived. 

In order to show that a connection of ideas exists between prac- 
tically all the chief meanings of MAS or BAR, it will be necessary 
to consider the nature and uses of fire-sticks and the accounts 
we have of their use among the ancients and among present day 
primitive people. By consulting the index to the 3d edition of 
Frazer’s Golden Bough, also the article on ‘Fire’ in 11th Britan- 
nica, and particularly E. B. Tylor’s Researches in the Early His- 
tory of Mankind, page 238 ff., we shall find abundant illustrations 
of kindling fire by wood friction. 

In the Britannica we read: ‘In Cochin China two pieces of 
bamboo are considered sufficient [to produce fire], the silicious 
character of the outside layer rendering it as good as native flint,’ 
i. e. one piece of bamboo was simply rubbed across the other until 
fire was produced. 

Tylor, on 252, states: ‘In East Asia and in Great Malay, 
Islands of Borneo and Sumatra, Marsden says he has seen fire 
produced by rubbing one bit of bamboo with a sharp edge across 
another.’ 

Bamboo exists in Babylonia and was probably known to the 
Sumerians in their primitive habitat. If used in this way the 
act of making fire would form a MAS (i. e. a cross) of the sticks, 
which was doubtless the most primitive method of making fire. 

Tylor, in a series of graphics, shows in addition three other 
methods of producing fire by friction of wood: one is by the 
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stick and groove; another by rotation of a pointed stick, like an 
arrow shaft, in a round hole made near the end of another stick 
or piece of wood; and, finally, rotation by a string or bow-drill. 

Attention is called here especially to the second of these 
methods, i. e. the rotation of a pointed stick in a hole near the 
end of another stick. The Bushman of Australia squats on one 
end of the second stick and twirls the other rapidly between the 
palms of his hands until fire is produced and caught in some 
tinder by another Bushman, who then blows it into a flame. 

Now such a tool, if pictured, would look like BAR = L_ or 
y— and being merely an advance on the simpler MAS = +, 
would originally convey the same ideas. Why Babylonians, in 
the course of time, gradually attached one set of meanings to 
MAS and another set to BAR cannot be answered, but the pro- 
cess of suggestion that caused the different classes of meanings 
to arise from the primitive fire-stick or drill is not so difficult 
to understand, if we bear in mind that we are dealing with habits 
and thinking of primitive man, to whom the making of fire was 
a magic act and would seem like drawing light and heat from the 
sun or from heaven. In fact we know that the making of new 
fire was performed by the magician, and later, for religion, by 
the priest. 

So far as we know, man has known how to produce fire since 
diluvial times. Pieces of charcoal and burnt bones have been 
found in diluvial limestone caverns with the relics of the mam- 
moth and the cave bear. 

Osborn, in Men of the Old Stone Age, p. 165, says: ‘The first 
positive evidences of the use of fire are layers of charred wood 
and bones frequently found in the industrial deposits of early 
Acheulean times; not less than 50,000 years ago.’ 

Homo sapiens seems always and everywhere to have known 
the art of making fire, and it is no wonder that a symbol so long 
in use should, in the course of ages, have suggested many things 
which it was supposed to be and to effect. 

Thirteen meanings, such as isu ‘wood,’ tu’aému ‘twins,’ kadédu 
‘bow down,’ %"taritu ‘a reed that fits in,’ could be derived from 
the simple bamboo sticks or the fire drill and the way in which 
they were used. Here may be added also p> == ““kilallan, ‘the 
double god’ (the two sacred sticks?). 
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Thirty-six equivalents would be suggested by the effect pro- 
duced, i. e. fire and known effects of light and heat on vegetation. 
Some of these are niru ‘fire, light’; titaltu ‘flame’; kabdbu sa 
isati ‘to kindle,’ said of a fire; bardru ‘shine’; masé ‘be bright’ ; 
Siru ‘morning’; Samu ‘sun’; natélu ‘look, see’; ussubu (BAR) 
‘sprout’; ibbu (MAS) ‘fruit.’ These and 26 other words not 
including the gods >}+ =Nergal, a sun god (midday sun) 
= Ninib, the eastern sun, = Gibil, the fire god, and some others 
into the composition of which MAS or BAR enter such as Samai, 
4Mu-bar-ra = "Gi3-bar, etc., show clearly that fire and the mak- 
ing of fire was an original, inherent meaning of MAS. 

We come now to the question, How did prehistoric men reason 
about fire? To what source did they ascribe it? How did they 
explain the process necessary to obtain it? They knew nothing 
of the laws of physics, and investigations among primitives prove 
that, in the earliest stage of spiritual development, they are 
thoroughly animistic and ascribe objects and events they do not 
understand to supernatural causes. 

That this was the case with fire we have abundant proofs, both 
in ancient myths, such as that of Prometheus, who was said to 
have brought stolen fire to mankind from Olympus in a hollow 
reed, and among modern savages and ancient cults such as those 
of India. 

razer in Spirits of the Corn and the Wild, 265, tells us that 
the Caffres, at their festival of the new fruits, insisted these must 
be cooked with new fire before a general use of them was allowed. 
This new, sacred fire was kindled by the friction of two sticks 
of the Uswati tree, prepared by the sorcerer. When the magi- 
cian has lit the new fire he hands the fire sticks back to the chief, 
for no other hand may touch them. 

Again Frazer 2, ch. 15, ‘Magic Art,’ says: ‘The sticks among 
the Herero were held to be sacred and were guarded by the chief 
in whose family they were hereditary and near whose house the 


*It is a confirmation of the connection of sun and heat with sprouting 
that we find in BW 2. 337,, UD = handbu ‘sprout’ and 266. BURU = inbu 
‘fruit’ (result of sprouting), for the pictograph of UD was a rising sun 
and BURU was, as Barton suggests from Dr. Ward’s SCWA p. 394, ‘an 
old sun symbol,’ namely a cross, usually represented on Babylonian seals and 
monuments by the four-pointed star. 
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perpetual fire was kept burning. If this fire by any accident 
was extinguished, or if new fire was to be made, these sticks were 
called into requisition.’ 

As for the use of a sacred, perpetual fire and new fire in reli- 
gion, it will only be necessary to mention the perpetual fire kept 
up by the vestals in Rome where, if by any accident the fire was 
extinguished, a new one was made according to a regular ritual, 
not with flint and steel which the Romans knew, but by the fire- 
drill consisting of two pieces of wood. 

We know that in Egypt, Babylonia, and Greece, as well as 
among the Aztecs and Incas, there were temples with perpetual 
fires, survivals of which we have still with us in the eternal lamps 
of the synagogues and the perpetual lights in Roman Catholic, 
Greek and High Episcopal churches. 

As for the new fire and the sacred significance attached to it, 
I believe we have a survival of it in the Easter Eve Holy Fire of 
the Church of the Holy Sepulchre, which was originally no doubt 
new fire produced by wood friction and believed to be from 
heaven, as many of the Russian pilgrims who take it all the 
way back to Russia to light anew sanctuary lamps of their home 
churches believe it to be to-day. 

Tylor, Anthropology, p. 16, tells us that in India ‘though 
people have for ages kindled fire for practical use with the flint 
and steel, yet the Brahmans, to make the sacred fire for the daily 
sacrifice, still use the barbaric art of violently boring a pointed 
stick into another piece of wood till a spark comes. Asked why 
they thus waste their labor when they know betier, they answer 
that they do it to get pure and holy fire.’ Once more, Frazer, 
‘Magic Art,’ p. 253, says: ‘At Port Stevens, in New South Wales, 
the medicine-men used to drive away rain by throwing fire-sticks 
into the air, while at the same time they puffed and shouted.’ 

From all this it will be seen that, if I am right in my theory 
that the sign MAS arose from the crossed fire-sticks, there is a 
connection between that sign and magic because of the supposed 
heavenly origin of the fire and the supernatural power of the 
sorcerer who could call that fire down. 

When, later, magic gave place to religion, when the diviner 
and the astrologer took the place of the magician, remembering 
that the new fire was made to the accompaniment first of incan- 
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tations and then of prayers, we should expect exactly such mean- 
ings as we find attached to this sign. 

We have already considered the meanings derived from the 
tools or fire-sticks, and those from the effect of using them. In 
addition to these are such as are derived from the supposed 
origin and nature of the fire. 

As fire was thought to be brought down from the sun, or from 
heaven, the act of bringing it down was looked upon as magic 
and the man who brought it down as a magician. It has been 
abundantly shown by Frazer and others, that among primitive 
savages no one in the tribe had a more influential position than 
the sorcerer or magician. Hence we are not surprised to find 
meanings for MAS arising from the position in the tribe of magi- 
cians, diviners and priests who called down the heavenly fire and 
by its means, through fire gods, were able to control and banish 
evil spirits as well as procure blessings for mankind. 

Thus we have: °"¢/@stpu ‘exorcist’; bart ‘a seer’; masmassu 
‘conjurer’; massu bitu ‘the massu (priest) of the temple,’ who 
may have made the new fire; zandna ‘rain.’ 

Then, as indicating something sacred, or taboo: ahi ‘strange, 
hostile’ ; bali and béltu ‘fright, terror’ ; °”¢'zé’iru (BAR) ‘adver- 
sary’; kapdru ‘ruin’; lé sanéku ‘not oppress.’ : 

As results of divination: kasédu ‘capture’; masdéru (BAR) 
‘lead, send away’ (bad spirits?); nussti ‘separation’; palahu 
‘fear’; takapu ‘overpower’?; kabattu ‘liver’ (cf. liver divina- 
tion) ; zdru ‘hate,’ whose seat is in the liver; zukki ‘pure, clean’ 
(from zakii? Piel?). 

We have also cosmological ideas, as the sign MAS divided the 
zodiac into quarters, such as maslu ‘midst’; Sadaédu ‘be wide, 
large’; padanu ‘road.’ There are 24 more MAS and BAR 
equivalents which I have placed under the general head of magic. 

The meanings thus far seem to show that the signs MAS or 
BAR were pictographs of a pair of fire-sticks, that they meant 
fire and that this fire was magical and sacred. The act of pro- 
ducing fire by friction of wood was thus an act of magic and later 
of divination. 

With this meaning attached to the sign in the Babylonian mind 
it was perfectly natural that, in the course of time, there should 
develop a large number of derived, associated or suggested mean- 
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ings so that in MAS and BAR we have the root of all or almost 
all of the 166 known equivalents. 

The magician among primitive savages was and is the chief 
man of the tribe. Hence asaridu ‘first, chief’; and by associa- 
tion, ezzu ‘strong’; énitu ‘lordship’; urigallu ‘elder brother’ ; 
séru ‘high, lofty’ (possibly cosmological) ; sutqu ‘renowned.’ 

Again with the incantations and ritual associated with fire and 
the fire gods we find formulas and hymns for binding and banish- 
ing evil spirits. Hence a large group of secondary meanings 
which became conventionalized and led to developments in which 
all resemblance to the original meaning of the sign is lost: as 
BAR = kamé ‘bind’ ‘seize’ ‘lead captive,’ ttidtu and other 
words signifying ‘enclosure, boundary, section, portion’; mahazu 
‘city,’ i. e. an enclosed place; dsibu ‘dwell’; kimtu ‘kindred, 
family’; and sindu ‘yoke.’ 

From ‘bind, surround’ were derived such meanings as ahu 
and pidu ‘side’; arkdtu ‘behind, after’; ahwru ‘westward’; ahri 
‘future’; sétu ‘exit,’ i. e. outside; zwmru ‘body,’ i. e. outside of 
aman; and pagru ‘corpse,’ i. e. separated because taboo. 

Perhaps the chief function of a diviner was to interpret omens 
and give decisions. A decision implies a division of possibilities, 
accordingly we have MAS = parussu, mérisu, tismittu, meaning 
‘decision.’ 

While it is possible that.such meanings as Sunni ‘one half,’ 
ussuru ‘cut in two,’ and others signifying ‘half, divide, sepa- 
rate,’ originated in the cutting across each other of the sticks to 
produce fire, it seems more reasonable to suppose they were 
derived from the idea of ‘decision,’ from which would also arise 
such words as hasdsu ‘think, remember’ ; sabru ‘understanding’ ; 
and bitramu ‘a fox?’ possibly from its cunning; galalu ‘small,’ 
and kisittu ‘fodder,’ perhaps were also suggested by ‘divide.’ 
Whether **?¢'situ and other words for sacrificial vessels were 
due to association with the fire ritual I cannot say, but it 
seems so. 

Besides the above groups of equivalents for MAS and BAR 
there is a group meaning ‘produce, increase, wages, cattle,’ evi- 
dently due toa confusion of > with +¥< which had a different 
origin. Sipru sa issuri ‘claw, of a bird,’ arose from a sup- 
posed resemblance of the sign to birds’ claws. There are, in 


7 JAOS 39 
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addition, twenty equivalents of doubtful or unknown meanings 
which I have, of course, omitted. 
On the whole it seems reasonable to conclude that MAS or 
BAR and its meanings originated in a pictograph of fire-sticks. 
The following note contains remarks made, after the reading 
of the paper, by Professor Julian Morgenstern : 


REMARKS BY Dr. JULIAN MORGENSTERN. 


Dr. Nies’ chain of argument, it would seem, would be rounded out, if it 
could be shown that the practice of kindling new fires on appropriate occa- 
sions was practiced by Semitic peoples in general, and by the Babylonians 
in particular. 

Dr. Nies has correctly referred to the ceremony of the descent of the 
sacred fire in the Church of the Sepulchre at Jerusalem on the late afternoon 
before Easter Sunday. On this occasion, not only are the lights in the 
church extinguished and then rekindled from the new fire, but also in 
Christian homes and sanctuaries throughout the land, fires are extinguished, 
to be rekindled from the new fire from the Church of the Sepulchre, 
ceremoniously brought by runners, carefully selected for this task (cf. the 
detailed description in Wilson, Peasant Life in the Holy Land, 45f.). In 
a paper, as yet unpublished, I have collected abundant evidence that this 
supposed descent of fire from heaven, and the kindling therefrom of new 
fires upon the altars of temples, were ancient Semitic new year rites. For 
this reason temples seem to have been dedicated regularly at the new 
year festival. 

Thus Solomon’s temple was dedicated at the Succoth festival (I Ki. 8). 
The dedicatory rites obviously culminated on the eighth day of the festival, 
the pre-exilic new year’s day (cf. my Two Ancient Israelite Agricultural 
Festivals, JQR (new series), 8 (1917). 42). On this day the kebod Yahwe, 
the fiery form supposed to be assumed by the Deity, according to the 
theology of the Priestly Code, when revealing himself to mortals (cf. my 
Biblical Theephanies, ZA 25. 151), filled the temple, so that the priests 
could not remain there (1 Ki. 8. 10f.). 

Likewise in the Pg account of the dedication of the tabernacle in the 
wilderness, the culminating rites of the descent of fire from the kebod 
Yahwe and the miraculous kindling of the sacred flame upon the altar, took 
place upon the eighth day of the dedicatory exercises, manifestly coincident 
with the eighth day of the festival (Lev. 9. 1 and 24). Since in Lev. 16 the 
legislation for the tenth day of the seventh month, the late, post-exilic Day 
of Atonement, but the pre-exilic new year’s day, followed in Pg immediately 
after the account of the dedication of the tabernacle in the wilderness, the 
consecration of Aaron and his sons, and the death of the two sons of Aaron, 
because they brought strange fire, i. e. fire not from off the altar, and there- 
fore not emanating from the kebod Yahwe, it may be inferred that this 
eight-day dedication period was coincident with the early Succoth-new year 
festival from the 3rd through the 10th of the seventh month, and that, here 
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too, the descent of fire, the culminating dedicatory rite, was on the new 
year’s day. Secondary priestly tradition, probably under Babylonian influ- 
ence, transferred the date of dedication of the tabernacle from the Succoth- 
festival to the first eight days of Nisan (Ex. 40. 1). 

It is interesting to note in this connection that Clay, Miscellaneous Inscrip- 
tions in the Yale Babylonian Collection (Yale Oriental Series—Babylonian 
Texts), no. 52, pp. 81ff., records the dedication of a temple at Erech in 
244 B. C., which culminated with the entrance of Anum and Antum into 
the shrine on the 8th of Nisan. It may be inferred that the full dedication 
celebration lasted from the 1st through the 8th of Nisan. In other words 
this temple, too, was probably dedicated at the Babylonian new year period. 
The ceremonial entrance of the gods and goddesses into their sacred shrines 
seems to have been an important rite of the celebration of the Babylonian 
zag-muk or new year festival. Gudea, too, dedicated at least one, and 
probably more temples upon the zag-muk festival: Statue B, VII, 26-36 
(Jensen, KB 3', 40-41; Thureau-Dangin, VAB 1. 72-73); VIII, 11; XXITI, 
4; Statue G, IT, 1ff.; ITI, 5ff. (Jensen 60-61; Thureau-Dangin, 84-85); Cyl. 
B. III, 5ff. (Thureau-Dangin, 124-125); XVII, 18ff. (Thureau-Dangin, 
138-139). The dedication ceremonies continued for seven days. During the 
festival week the servant was equal to his master and rejoiced along with 
him just as at the Biblical Succoth-festival. The first month was called by 
Gudea ITU-E-BA, the Month of the Temple (Cyl. B, III, 7). In other 
words, this seems to have been the regular annual season for temple-dedica- 
tions in Babylon. Probably at this season the new fire was kindled in the 
temples, and may even have been thought to have descended from heaven on 
the new year’s day. 

It is possibly significant too that in the old Sumerian list of months Ab 
was called ITC-NE-NE-GAR, the month of making fires (Delitzsch, Lese- 
stiicke*, 114; Briinnow, List, 4621). All this would tend to indicate that 
the kindling of sacred fires was an ancient and established religious ceremony 
in Babylon. 





PROSELYTING THE ASURAS 
(A Note on Rie Vepa 10. 124) 


W. Norman Brown 
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THE HYMN Rie VepaA 10. 124" has always puzzled scholars and 
its treatments have been varied. Its difficulties are so unusual 
that I suggest a new interpretation only with the greatest 
diffidence. 

There seems to be unanimous assent to the theory that it is a 
dialog containing an invitation from Indra to Agni to leave the 
Asuras and serve at the sacrifice of the Devas, and an acceptance 
in reply by Agni. Beyond this point interpretations disagree. 
I shall not review them all here, but shall mention only such 
points as bear on my own interpretation. 

The first question concerns the Asura pitr mentioned in vs. 3. 
This title is usually applied in the Rig Veda to Varuna or Dyaus, 
and might allude to Rudra.? This fact probably more than any 
other has led many scholars to connect the hymn with the ‘Indra- 
Varuna conflict’; and Bergaigne has maintained unhesitatingly 
and with considerable supporting evidence that here Asura pitr, 
Varuna, and Vrtra are one and the same.* This theory, how- 
ever, has not been adopted by later scholars, for it requires a 
strong effort of the will to identify two characters so extremely 
dissimilar in the Veda as are Varuna and Vrtra. Geldner* 
thinks that the Asura pitr is Vrtra, an opinion rejected by 
For a bibliography of this hymn see Oldenberg, Rgveda. Textkritische 
und exegetische Noten 2. 342. Add to it Hillebrandt, Lieder des Rgveda, 

. 21, 

, *It hardly seems likely that Varuna is meant, since he himself receives 
an invitation from Indra in vs. 5. Dyaus and Rudra would have no sig- 
nificance here, for neither one of them is so much as alluded to in any 
other part of the hymn. The suggestion of Rudra offers some allurement 
in that the Asura pitr is described as Sivé (vs. 2), Rudra’s prevailing 
name in later times. Further, Rudra seems to have an ‘Asurisch’ char- 
acter in the bad sense of the word (see Segerstedt, Revue de l’histoire des 
religions, 57. 174 ff.). 

® La religion védique, 3. 145 ff. 

* Pischel und Geldner, Vedische Studien, 2. 298. 
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Hillebrandt,*® who claims that in the Rig Veda Vrtra is never an 
Asura. I cannot see why he should speak so positively, for 
while Asura is not applied to Vrtra as an epithet, he surely must 
concede that even in this hymn Vrtra is on the side of the Asuras, 
and that he often falls into a class with the other enemies of 
Indra some of whom are called Asuras,® while of course in later 
times he is often an Asura and occasionally appears at the head 
of the Asuras, as Hillebrandt himself notes. Altho it cannot 
be positively demonstrated that Asura pitr here indicates Vrtra, 
there are negative reasons for believing so. If we assign this 
part to Vrtra the allusions to Varuna by name no longer become 
so hard to interpret as when we assign it to Varuna himself. 
Nor does the Asura pitr then have the colorless and superfluous 
part in the hymn that he plays if considered to be Dyaus or 
Rudra. 

The story alluded to by the hymn seems to come from a period 
in Vedie thot when the conflict between the Asuras and the 
Devas was clearly recognized. Indra, the chief of the Devas, is 
joined by Agni, Varuna, and Soma, who desert the Asuras. 
Geldner adduces a legend from the Tiittiriya Samhita 2. 5. 1 
and 2,’ which tells how Tvastr, eager to revenge his son ViSvariipa 
whom Indra had killed, created Vrtra by means of a Soma sacri- 
fice. Indra was about to hurl his vajra at Vrtra, when Agni 
and Soma, who were within Vrtra, called to him to stay his hand. 
Hereupon he invited them to come out of Vrtra and join his 
side; and when their defection had been successfully accom- 
plished he slew Vrtra. This story, I believe, has some points of 
agreement with the myth referred to in our hymn, but is not the 
same. 

Our hymn appears to me to concern a general conflict between 
the Devas and the Asuras, not an individual affair of Indra with 
Vrtra. These two, however, are leaders of their respective sides. 





° Vedische Mythologie, 3. 68. 

°E. g. Pipru in Rig Veda 10. 138. 3. Indra’s enemies, the Adevas, are 
called Asuras in Rig Veda 8. 85. 9; and the enemies of the Devas are so 
termed in Rig Veda 10. 53. 4, and 10. 157. 4. Svarbhinu and Namuci, 
foes of Indra, are described by the adjective dsuré in Rig Veda 5. 40. 5 
and 9, and 10. 131. 4. See also v. Bradke, Dyaus Asura, p. 22. 

* Vedische Studien, 2. 292 ff. 
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Agni, Varuna, and Soma were Asuras.* In vs. 1 Indra invites 
Agni to leave the Asura pitr (Vrtra). Agni accepts in vs. 2; 
whereupon in vs. 3 Varuna, too, deserts the Asuras without invi- 
tation, and in vs. 4 Soma follows. In vss. 5 and 6 Indra calls 
encouragingly to Varuna and Soma in terms of invitation and 
reward. In vss. 7, 8, and 9 the singer lauds the results of Indra’s 
supericrity and the friendship of those Asuras who have joined 
the Devas. I now translate the hymn: 


1. (Indra, speaking for the Devas:) Come hither, Agni, to 
this our sacrifice, of five ways, three-fold, and seven-threaded. 
Be our oblation-bearer, our leader too! Long, too long hast 
thou lain in darkness. 

2. (Agni:) Leaving the Non-Deva® secretly and by hidden 
ways, as a Deva, foresighted, I go to immortality. When him’® 
(tho) gracious I ungraciously desert, I go from my natural 
friends’® to a strange household.” 

3. (Varuna:) Seeing (that) the guest (i.e. Agni) (is now) 
of the other branch,’*? I measure out many ordinances of the 
sacrifice. I say farewell to the Asura Father,” I go from the 
portion that is without sacrifice to that which has the sacrifice. 

4. (Soma:) Many years have I passed within him.** (Now) 
I have chosen Indra and desert the father. Agni, Soma, and 


® The character of these gods as Asuras in the benevolent use of the word 
ean be easily seen by glancing at v. Bradke, Dyaus Asura, pp. 120-122, and 
the passages to which reference is made there. This frequent character of 
benevolent Asuras leads to their temporary association here with the 
malevolent Asuras. 

*The Asura pitr, Vrtra. 

7 The Asuras. 

™ The Devas. 

“That is: seeing that the guest, Agni (Atithi is a frequent epithet of 
Agni), has now gone over to the other branch (the Devas). Agni’s changed 
allegiance means that henceforth the Asuras will be ayajiiyd (without 
sacrifice) and the Devas will be yajiiya (with sacrifice). As Dr. Edgerton 
aptly puts it: Ubi Agnis; ibi yajiias. 

%* Pitr sometimes means protector or guardian (see Grassmann, W6Orter- 
buch, s. v. 8). Asura pitr may mean only ‘Chief Asura,’ the head of the 
Asura forces. This epithet would fit Vrtra here better than ‘father’ 
(genitor). 

* Vrtra, like Indra, is aided by drinking Soma. See Geldner, l. c. p. 299, 
note 1. 
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Varuna—they fall away (from the side of the Asuras). Rule 
changes. Therefore I come to aid. 

5. (Indra to Varuna:) Without magic resources will those 
Asuras become, if you, Varuna, bestow your love on me.*® 
Separating the false from the true, O King, come rule my 
kingdom. 

6. (Indra to Soma:) Here has been the light of Heaven: here 
welfare: here light and the broad mid-air. Let us two kill 
Vrtra! Come forth, Soma! You who are yourself oblation we 
worship with oblation. 

7. (Singer:) The wise one by his wisdom has put his mark*® 
upon the Heaven; without the use of force Varuna made flow 
the waters. Producing happiness, like wives, these glistening 
streams carry his color.*® 

8. They follow his supreme power (indriyam). He rules 
them who revel in their native power. Like subjects with loyal 
allegiance to their king, they have forsaken Vrtra with loathing. 

9. The companion of those full of loathing they have called 
a swan living in friendship with the Heavenly waters. By their 
mediation the poets have seen Indra dancing to the anustibh. 


A possible objection to this interpretation may be raised on the 


grounds that Varuna and Soma are pictured as receiving their 
invitations after they have already come over to the side of 
Indra and the Devas. This anachronism, however, is not real. 
Indra’s words in vss. 5 and 6 are not to be understood as induce- 
ments or bribes to desert the Asuras; rather they are rewards 
for services already rendered. 





% The Asuras are great exponents of magic (maya). See Segerstedt, 
Revue de l*histoire des religions, 57, p. 178 ff., and Oldenberg, Religion des 
Veda, p. 163. Varuna is specifically noted for the use of maya. See 
Segerstedt, J. c. p. 191. 

%* Ripd (form, here translated mark), and vdérna (color) are synonymous 
in this passage, both meaning distinguishing mark of ownership. Indra’s 
color is perhaps the color of the Aryas in contrast with the color of the 
Dasas, which would in that case be ascribed to Vrtra and the Asuras. Cf. 
Rig Veda 10. 71. 2, where Soma throws off the asurydé vdrna. 
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MvucH CONFUSION reigns in regard to the meaning of the two 
words prdna and apdna. One set of scholars, led by Bohtlingk, 
understands prdna to have meant originally inbreathing, and 
apdna to have meant outbreathing. Another school, following 
Deussen, insists that originally préna meant outbreathing and 
apdna inbreathing. All agree that in later times these two words 
may mean air located and functioning in the upper and lower 
parts of the body respectively. The object of this paper is to 
inquire what grounds there are for supposing that the words ever 
have meanings different from their current meanings. 

First, the words may be considered from an etymological stand- 
point. It is always assumed that prdna and apdna were the first 
of the group of breath-words to appear, and that, consequently, 
whenever they are used together, they mean inbreathing and 
outbreathing. This is a mere assumption which has no evidence 
to support it. On the contrary, the evidence is against it. Of 
the five breath-words, prana alone appears a few times in the 
Rig-Veda; apdna is not found, but the compound verb apdniti 
is found a single time in a very obscure passage. The word 
prana seems to have the general meaning of breath, which it 
may always express. The other four words, apdna, vydna, 
samana, and uddna, appear simultaneously in the Atharva and 
Yajur Vedas. If then, prina and apdna mean inbreathing and 
outbreathing, what sort of breathing does the equally old vydna, 
to say nothing of samdna and uddna, represent? It is nowhere 
suggested that vydna, which is very common in the Vedas, means 
holding the breath or non-breathing; it is always looked on as 
air, and usually moving air. The terms samdna and udéna are 
less common than the other words, yet they too mean moving 
air. This makes it doubtful whether we can translate the breath- 
words by breath, expiration, respiration, conspiration, perspira- 
tion—inbreathing, outbreathing, upbreathing, throughbreathing, 
and the like—as Whitney does in his translation of the Atharva- 
Veda (AV. 10. 2.13; 11. 8.4; ete.). 
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Etymologically, it is extremely difficult to conceive of either 
prana or apdna as meaning incoming breath. Both pra and apa, 
as is well known, imply outgoing activity, the distinction being, 
when they are contrasted, that pra implies a forward activity, 
and apa an activity directed backward. Apart from these 
breath-words, I know of no instance in composition where apa 
is translated ‘in.’ I believe that such a force is equally strange 
to pra, tho its use as an intensive would be more apt to lead to 
such a use than the narrower apa. 

The related compound verbs add very little to clearing up the 
subject. The explanation yah prdaniti sa pranah, yo "paniti so 
*panah is typical of many passages, where any meaning that 
would suit the noun also suits the verb, and the usage is simply 
that of a denominative. A confusing element is sometimes intro- 
duced by the efforts of Hindu commentators to clear up the 
meanings of such words. Compounds of Svas, especially wcchvas 
and nihsvas, are used in the exegesis, and as both these words 
may mean either inbreathing or outbreathing, any interpretation 
based on them has to be received with a great deal of caution. 

Leaving the etymological field, we may consider the breath 
words inductively. The current conception of the meaning of 
prana and apdna is thus set forth in a Hindi glossary to the 
Amarakosa: hrday ke vayu kai nim, prana; guda ke vayu ka 
nim, apdna, ‘the name of the air in the heart (thoracic region), 
is prdna; the name of the air in the region of the lower intes- 
tines is apdna.’ According to the same authority, samdna is 
located in the navel, wddna in the neck, and vydna circulates 
thruout the entire body. Both the location and the functions 
of these airs are the same as what is taught in some of the earlier 
Upanishads, as will be shown later. It should be noted that 
these words are not primarily action-nouns here; they refer 
primarily to air located in different parts of the body. The 
problem before us is to find out how far these ideas, at least in 
regard to praéna and apdna, may be traced. 

I wish first to quote a few references from the commentary 
on the Atharva Veda. On AV. 2. 16. 1 we find prag irdhva- 
mukho ’niti cestata iti prinah; apd ’niti avdimukhas cestata 
ity apdnah, that is, prdna, directed upward, breathes forward ; 
apana, directed downward, breathes back or away. On AV. 7. 53 
(55). 2 we find: Pranititi pranah, nasikavivarad buhir nirgacchan 
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vayuh. Apdnititi, apdnah, hrdayasya adhobhage samcaran vayuh. 
That is, ‘Prana is the air which passes ont thru the nostrils; 
apdna is that which cireulates in the part below the heart (or 
the lower part of the heart).’ This seems to be the fundamental 
distinction thruout. The heart is the center, and directional pre- 
fixes pra and apa indicate the direction taken by the respective 
breaths, with the heart as a center. In the commentary on AV. 
18. 2. 46, prdna is described in essentially the same way. It 
further says, antar gacchan (vdyuh) apdnah. If the commen- 
tator had meant that apdna was incoming breath, he would prob- 
ably have said dsaran instead of gacchan, in order to balance the 
nihsaran used in connection with prana. Moreover he follows 
by describing vydna as in between, madhyasthah, breathing the 
food to all parts of the body. Hence we have as before, préna 
in the upper part of the body, going forth from the heart as a 
center, apdna within the lower parts of the body, and vydna in 
between them. Antar must be taken here to refer to the bowel © 
region; cf. antra, intestine. 

The scholiast on T. S. 1. 6. 3. 3 has, Eka eva vayuh Sariragata- 
sthdnabhedat karyabhedac ca pranddinamabhir bhidyate. Stha- 
nabhedah kaiscid uktah: 

Hrdi prano gude ’panah samano nabhisansthithah 

Udanah kanthadesastho, vydnah sarvasariragah. iti. 
Ucchvdsanthsvadsdu pranavydpdrah. Malamitrayor adhahpata- 
nam apdnavydpdrah: ‘A single air penetrating the body is dis- 
tinguished by prdna and other names according to difference 
in locality and function. Concerning difference in locality it is 
said by some: 

Prdna is located in the heart, apdna in the lower intestines, and 

vydna in the navel; udéna is located in the region of the 

throat, vydna penetrates the entire body. 
The function of praéna is inbreathing and outbreathing. The 
function of apdna is the ejection of ordure and urine.’ Cer- 
tainly the meanings of the two words are brot out very distinctly 
here. The passage in T. S. 1. 1. 6 is a little less clear, but the 
meaning can be harmonized with this. But Caland, in ZDMG 
1901 pp. 261 ff., does not do this—he is busy trying to prove that 
apdna means inbreathing. He also quotes from Rudradatta on 
Apas. Srauta Sit. 12. 8. 6, Pranatd, bahirgatavayuné; apdnatd, 
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pratyadhrtavayuna. The meaning is not that apdna is inbreath- 
ing, but that it is the functioning of air which has been drawn 
within the body. Caland fails to note that the very next words 
are vydnatd, madhye dhaérayatd, indicating that vydna is placed 
between the two other airs. His other citations tend to prove 
that apdna is air located in the abdominal regions rather than air 
entering the lungs. In his anxiety to prove his thesis, he takes 
nthsvasati to mean inbreathing, but anuwnihsvasati to mean out- 
breathing. He notes tho that avdniti is used in the sense of 
apaniti (as it isin S.B.) Of course this makes the case stronger 
for considering apdna as the abdominal breath. 

Deussen, trying to prove that apdna is inbreathing, relies on 
a single passage from Safikara. Manifestly, before accepting 
this we ought to examine all the references of Saikara to this 
word. His scholion on Prasna Up. 4. 3 throws no light on the 
subject. But on Ch. Up. 5. 13. 1, 3, he describes prdéna as the 
special air located in the forward chamber of the heart and 
breathing forward, while apdéna is in the posterior chamber and 
breathes downward, and carries off the excrements. It may be 
mentioned here that heart, hrdaya, is a term of wide significance 
in the Upanishads, including the lungs and probably some other 
organs as well as the heart. There is no other word for the 
human lungs in all Upanishad literature. 

On Brh. Ar. Up. 1. 5. 3 Saikara teaches tiat prdna, as an 
activity of the heart, functions in the mouth and nose; apdna 
functions downward, carrying off the excrements. With these 
statements agree his comments on Brh. Ar. Up. 3. 4.1; 3. 9. 26; 
Prasna 3. 4,5; 4.3; Katha 5. 3. 

The scholiast on Ch. Up. 1. 3. 3 is the one on which Deussen 
relies. It reads, Yad vat purusah praniti mukhandsikdbhyam 
vayum bahir nihsdrayati sa pranakhyo vayor urttwisesah. Yad 
apanitt apasvasati tabhyam eva antarakarsati vayum so ’pdno 
*painakhyo vrttth. It seems reasonable to suggest that this pas- 
sage ought to be interpreted in the light of what the same writer 
clearly says in other places, and that we ought to understand 
antar here to refer to drawing the air into the interior of the 
body, and not to have reference to mere inhaling. To do this 
will be doing no violence to the meaning of the particle or the 
passage. 
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Turning to the Upanishads, which are the most important writ- 
ings for our purpose, we take first the late Yoga Upanishads. 
These recognize from five to fourteen special breaths, to each of 
which a name is given and a function assigned. In many cases 
imaginary arterial systems have been devised wherein these airs 
circulate. Prdna is always the chief breath, being just what we 
mean by breath in English. Apdna is regularly a special air 
(vdyuvisesah) which carries off the excrements. Prdna is in 
the heart, mouth and nose; it goes to the navel and there meets 
with apdna, which circulates in the lower intestines, thighs, abdo- 
men, and lower parts of the body generally. (Sand. 1. 4; Srij. 
4. 23 ff.; Tris. 75, and numerous others.) The airs meet in the 
navel, instead of the heart, in these books, because to the yogins 
the navel, and not the heart, is the center of the body and the 
system of breaths. Very numerous passages speak of drawing 
up apdna and uniting it with prana, thus restraining both—one 
of the chief exercises in Yoga. 

The Atharvana Upanishads, published by Roer and translated 
by Deussen, form an older class than those just mentioned. They 
have less to say about the breaths than either the earlier or the 
later Upanishads. Still, the locality of the breaths is discussed 
in Amrtabindu 35 ff. Préna is in the hrdaya, or heart and lungs, 
apdna in the guda or lower intestinal region. Samdna is in the 
navel, wddna in the neck, vydna diffused thruout the body. All 
the other statements in these Upanishads conform to this classifi- 
cation. For instance, apdna is used in Garbha 1 for the rectum, 
and in Sarhnyiasa for the navel, showing how fixed was the idea 
that the air apdna dwelt in the lower part of the body. 

Taking up an older class of Upanishads, we find a description 
of the vital airs in Mait. 2.6. Prajapati tries to enter the body, 
but can not do so until he divides himself into the five vital 
airs. Of these, prdna is the one which rises upward, irdhvam 
utkramati. Apdna moves about below—avdi samnkraimati. 
Apdna can not mean inbreathing here, for it is said to receive 
the refuse of the food eaten. It is evident that the directional 
prefixes pra and apa are here used with relation to the heart; 
prana rises above it and apdna circulates below it. The very 
earliest systematic description of the breaths is found in Prasna 
2. 3, and is quite similar to the above. Prdna as king gives 
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orders to the other breaths, assigning them to different parts of 
the body. He retains for himself the seven openings of the head, 
mouth, nose, eyes, and ears, assigns to apdna the lowest parts of 
the body, pdyu and upastha. The other airs are treated as usual. 

It is clear therefore that in the time of Prasna, which is fairly 
early, prdna meant air in the parts of the body anterior to and 
above the heart, while apéna meant air below and posterior to 
it. Reasons for this were twofold. First vital activities were 
supposed to be carried on by air. Because the functions of the 
stomach, bowels, and kidneys were so different from those of the 
lungs, the air operating in these parts was considered a different 
one from that operating in the upper part of the body. Second, 
air or gas is actually present in the viscera, and we can not 
imagine a time when the Hindus were not cognizant of the fact. 
Apdniti is just the word we should expect for the passage of this 
air; it was so used and no other word seems to have been used. 
It would seem that the movements of the abdomen connected with 
breathing were associated with apdna, while the observation of 
the settling of the abdomen after death, the activity of the 
bowels, and other phenomena occurring after the cessation of 
respiration—things easily noted in connection with both human 
beings and sacrificial animals—would have fixed the idea, in an 
earlier age than that of the Upanishads, that this special air was 
a peculiarly vital one, and carried on its activities, at least in 
some cases, even after prdna had departed, and hence was in a 
measure independent of it. 

In this connection we may note Ait. Up. 1. 4; 2. 4; one of 
the oldest, if not the oldest, of the Upanishads. Préna bursts 
forth from the nostrils of the primal man. From the navel comes 
forth apdna, and from apdna death. From this same Upanishad 
we learn that Prajapati tried to grasp food with prdna and vari- 
ous organs, but was unable to do so. He succeeded with apdna. 
So we find the idea fixed at the beginning of the Upanishad 
period, that prdna is the air in the nasal region, and apdna the 
air in the abdominal region. 

In no literature older than Prasna is there a systematic descrip- 
tion of the breaths, but there are many valuable hints. Katha 
3. 3 can be satisfactorily explained only on the basis of what 
has been said above. Urdhvam pranam unnayati, apdnam 
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pratyag asyati, madhye vimanam dsinam, visve devd upasate. 
It is evident that this dwarf whom all the gods worship is seated 
in the midst of the body, the heart, sending prdna forward, and 
apdna in the opposite direction. 

Both Brh. Ar. and Ch. recognize the five breaths, but do not 
try to define them. Their indirect testimony confirms what the 
later Upanishads testify, since in several passages prdna is corre- 
lated with directional words which mean upwards or forwards, 
while apdna is always associated with words meaning downward 
or back, implying that these breaths function in those directions. 
The disputed passage in Brh. Ar. Up. 3. 2. 2 is the only one 
in the entire range of Upanishad literature which does not agree 
with the idea that apdna is the breath in the lower or abdominal 
parts. Deussen relies on it as his chief passage in proving that 
apdna means inbreathing. The passage is, prdno vai grahah, so 
*panenatigrahena grhito ’pdnena hi gandhan jighrati. Even 
Deussen is compelled to admit that this passage is corrupt, and 
the mistake is not due to the original writer (Philosophy of the 
Upanishads, Eng. Trans. pp. 277, 278). The reasons for emend- 
ing the passage are, first, it does not conform to the norm of the 
seven otherwise exactly similar passages immediately following 
this. Second, it makes apdna mean both sense of smell and odor, 
which is nonsense. Third, as the passage opens with prdna as 
a graha or sense, prdéna must necessarily do the smelling. 
Fourth, it identifies préna and apdna; this may be done when 
apdna is one of the five prdnas but at no other time. Hence 
Boehtlingk, on grounds independent of the meaning of prdna 
and apdna, correctly emends the passage by supplying gandhena 
in the first and prdnena in the second place where apdna appears 
in the above citation. This makes prana the breath which pre- 
sides over smelling, agreeing with Kaus. 3. 6. 7, which states that 
by prdna one attains all odors. Ch. 1. 3. 2 also states that the 
nasal prana smells both good and bad odors. 

Sankara’s explanation from the comm. on Brh. Ar. Up. is 
instructive, and tells us how such a passage might be preserved. 
He begins by saying, as he does on Ch. 1. 7. 1, and Kena 8, 
that, as a matter of fact, prdna is the sense of smell—prdna iti 
ghranam ucyate. He then goes on to say that as odor is con- 
veyed by apdna, apdna is used here instead of odor. Then by 
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implied metonomy, since some odor is apdna, it is said that one 
smells all odors by apdéna. This is a characteristic bit of Hindu 
mental gymnastics. 

The conclusion from the Upanishad passages is that, except 
in this one questioned and undoubtedly corrupt passage, prana 
always means thoracic air or breath, and apdéna abdominal air 
or breath. The heart, or in some cases the navel, is the center 
from which breath activities are reckoned. 

Not much can be learned from the Sitras. Par. Grh. Sit. 1. 
19. 4, quoted by Caland to prove that apdna means inbreathing, 
is better interpreted in the manner here suggested. Making 
prana mean outbreathing and saying that one enjoys food with 
it, is nonsense. Prdna operating above the heart and swallowing, 
and apdna producing smell, give clearer sense. 

Passages in Aitareya Brahmana agree with this. Others in 
the Satapatha Brahmana are of the same tenor. In S. B. 7. 1. 
2. 14 the avai prdnas clearly exercise excretory functions. 
Avani préna in this book is equivalent to apdna. Prdna enters 
into the other airs. (11. 5. 3. 8-10.) This implies that the air 
for all the breaths is drawn into the body as prdna. In many 
cases the airs are correlated with directional words, prdna always 
being associated with words implying a locality before the center, 
and apdna with words implying a locality back or below. 8. 5. 
1. 14 is quite clear when prdna is understood as thoracie and 
apdna abdominal breath. For with prdna one drives off the evil 
in front and with apdna the evil behind. The only place in the 
Brahmanas which is not in harmony with this is Jaim. Up. Br. 
1. 18. 5, where we have the expression that one smells with apdna. 
This occurs in a version of the several times repeated story of 
the gods overcoming the asuras by singing the udgitha with 
prdna. As this account differs in this respect from the accounts 
in Brh. Ar. Up. and Ch. Up. as well as from another account of the 
same event in the Jaim. Up. Br. itself, it is open to grave sus- 
picion. Otherwise it may be explained by the same sort of verbal 
gymnastics we have seen Sankara use. In another passage in 
Jaim. Up. Br. we must translate with Oertel, ‘He does not exhale 
an evil odor with apdna’, and not with Caland, ‘He does not 
smell an evil odor’ (JAOS 15. 248; ZDMG 1901, 261 ff.). 

Understanding prdna to mean thoracic and apdna abdominal 
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breath makes several passages in the Atharva Veda clearer. 
Thus 13. 3. 4, yah prainena dydvaprthwi tarpayati, apdnena 
samudrasya jatharam yah piparti, should be translated, ‘Who 
satisfies heaven and earth with the breath from his lungs, who 
fills the belly of the sea with his abdominal breath.’ Since vydna 
is quite common in this Veda, and all the other common breaths 
are known substantially as in later times, there is every reason 
for thinking that the breath words were defined in the time of 
the Atharva Veda substantially as they are today. The only pas- 
sages which give any trouble with this interpretation are those 
passages where apdna is used in the plural, but this trouble would 
occur whatever meaning is given to apdna. 

The conclusion is that prdéna and apdna should consistently be 
translated as thoracic and abdominal breaths respectively. This 
is to be maintained because of the etymological signification of 
the words, referring respectively to air anterior to and posterior 
to the heart; because the assumption that one word means 
inbreathing and the other outbreathing has nothing to warrant 
it; because when these meanings are suggested, equally great 
scholars take opposite views, suggesting that both sides may be 
wrong; because, after prdna, the other four breath words appear 
simultaneously, with well defined functions and _ localities; 
because these meanings are explicitly attested by both old and 
recent authorities, distinctly implied in the most ancient writ- 
ings, and nowhere seriously contradicted; and because they fit 
practically every instance where the words occur, and do not 
involve one in contradictions and changes. 





TWO POPULAR RELIGIOUS POEMS IN THE AZERBAI- 
JANI DIALECT 


Ciara C. Epwarps 


HAMADAN, PERSIA 


THE STRONG POETIC SPIRIT of the Persians finds an opportunity 
for expression in the month of Moharram, when all Shiah 
Mohammedans mourn the death of Imam Hussein, with his 
seventy followers, on the plain of Kerbela. During the first ten 
days of the month, meetings are held every evening in mosques 
and private houses, where weeping companies listen to recitations 
of the life and death of the martyrs, embroidered with an infinite 
variety of fantastic legend. On Ashura, the tenth day of the 
month, a play portraying the whole tragedy of Kerbela is pro- 
duced in the courtyards of the mosques. In all these plays and 
recitations, poetry has a prominent part. At the evening meet- 
ings, a riiz-i-khan* (‘reciter of misfortunes’) often tells the story 
in a poetic version of his own; or he will declaim a famous 
poem—perhaps the lament of Hussein’s wife Zeinab over the 
death of her husband. The passion-play is all in poetry and is 
constantly changing. There are set speeches in Persian and 
Arabic for the principal characters, but the minor parts are 
changed from year to year and from place to place at the will 
of the producers of the play. 

In Tabriz, although the people speak a dialect of Turkish called 
Azerbaijani, the poetry of the riz-i-khdnis and of the plays is 
Persian, a language of greater dignity than that used by the 
people. There is, however, a large body of popular Azerbaijani 
poetry composed for use at this time. During the first days of 
Moharram, the streets are crowded with religious processions: 
confused masses of men and boys beating their breasts with their 
hands or their backs with steel chains, and cutting their fore- 
heads with knives, and others dressed to represent characters 
in the tragedy of Kerbela. Nearly all are shouting or chanting. 
A procession is arranged from each district of the city, and every 
year the different districts vie with one another in the composi- 
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tion of new poems in Azerbaijani to be recited as their proces- 
sions march through the streets. Sometimes one of these poems 
will catch the fancy of the crowd and will become a feature of 
the processions, familiar to all and recited year by year. When 
I was in Tabriz in the autumn of 1915, I noted down two which 
had thus become popular. I give the words of the original in 
Roman letters, as I took them from the mouth of a Tabrizi Mirza, 
rendering his pronunciation as closely as I can. 


I. ZuL JENAH 

Ziil Jenah (‘the Two-Winged’) was Imam Hussein’s favorite 
horse. It had belonged to Mohammed himself, who left it to Ali, 
from whom it was handed down to Hassan and to Hussein. 
On the tragic day of Kerbela, when all his followers had been 
killed, Hussein mounted Ziil Jenih and rode out alone against 
his enemies. He slew great numbers of them, but in the end 
was overcome by his wounds and fell from his horse. Zil Jenah 
stood by its master’s body and, lowering its head, dipped its 
mane and forelock in the Imam’s blood. It then galloped off 
to the place of the tents, where the women and children were 
waiting for the outcome of the battle. By neighing and nodding 
its head toward the place where Hussein lay, it conveyed the 
news of his death. 

In the procession, Zil Jenaih is represented by a white horse 
covered with a red-spotted white cloth. (The red spots, of 
course, represent the blood from the wounds of Hussein.) The 
horse is accompanied by a number of men who recite the follow- 
ing verses, gazing at it with expressions of deepest grief and 
anxiety. After the recitation of the poem, they gather about the 
horse to stroke and fondle it. 


Nddan shethé chékérsén Why do you neigh, [ battle, 
Giz meidané tékérsén Why do you fix your eye on the field of 
Magar babdm iiliib di Unless our father is dead ? 

Sénna qurban Zul Jénah May we be your sacrifice, Zil Jenah! 


Naddain kakilun yani Why is your mane on the side 
Alvin olmush bir yani Stained with color on one side, 
Magar babam iiliib di Unless our father is dead ? 

Sénna qurban Zul Jénah May we be your sacrifice, Zil Jenah’! 
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Fatima nir-i ami ‘The light of Fatima’s eyes, 
Imam-t-sdqal aint The leader of both worlds, [ Hussein. 
Ajab gitdiin Husseint It is strange that you have (not) brought 
Sénna qurbdn, Zul Jénah! May we be your sacrifice, Zil Jenah!’ 


Il. THe Lion or KERBELA 


When Hussein and his followers lay dead and dying on the 
field, their slayers were about to ride over them, trampling them 
under their horses’ feet. But Fizeh Khatiin, a negress who had 
been the slave of Fatima, prayed that a lion might be sent to 
protect them. The lion came, and the frightened horses ran 
from it, refusing to trample on the corpses of the martyrs. 
Every year in Tabriz a lion is carried about in the Moharram 
processions and is treated with reverence.* In accord with the 
usual practice of the Persians, who with childlike faith are ready 
to accept the commonest thing as emblem of a greater, the 
‘lion’ is usually a moth-eaten wolf-skin, badly stuffed. When 
I first saw it, I took it for a dog! Many poems are addressed 
to the lion, of which the following is one of the best known: 


Ei shir, yétish biigun hérayé O Lion, come today to our help, 
Imdad eile al-i Mustafayé Help the children of Mustafa! 


Ei shir bi gunde basha vur yan O Lion, strike your head today, burn it! 

Mihluq-i-jéhan olub hérasin The people of the world are terrified. 

Ekbér di olan qanine gdltén This is Akbar, stained with blood. 

Ot séldt maqadm-t-dmbéydyé He set fire to the place of the prophets.® 
Ei shir, yétish biigun hérayé, O Lion, come today to our help, 
Imdad eile al-i Mustafayé Help the children of Mustafa! 


Ei shir bi Qadsém-i-jévdn dur O Lion, this is the young Qasim, 

Alda yakhilan hindsi qian dur The henna which colors his hand is blood. 

Aflaké chéhub na al dman dur Whataery ‘Alas!’ has started to the skies! 

Olid-i Ali diishiib bélayé The children of ‘Ali have met disaster. 
Ei shir, yétish bigun, ete. O Lion, come today, ete. 


*I have never seen the lion represented either in Teheran or Hamadan, 
where I have seen many Moharram processions. 

**He set fire to the place of the prophets’; i. e. his death was a great 
sorrow to the prophets. 
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Gel qatli-gihé bir giizér etle Come, pass by the place of slaughter, 
Na@’sh-i shthaddayé nazar eile Look at the corpses of the martyrs. 
Git shir-i khodaye khabér eile Go to the Lion of God, tell him.* 
Arz eile ke gelsun Kérbélayé Beg him to come to Kerbela. 

Ei shir, yétish bigun, ete. O Lion, come today, ete. 


Bi Asgher-i tiflt shir kharth This child ‘Asgar, a nursling, 

Peikan boghazun kolubdi pareh The arrow has torn his throat. 

Ahvile-t-né eile bir nadzaréh Look at his condition. 

Sapdi babasi qanun havayé His father threw his blood into the air.® 
Ei shir, yétish bigun, ete. O Lion, come today, ete. 


Bakh Zeinadbé kalumyup pénahi Look at Zainab, shelterless. 
Shimr ot lide jumle khaimegahi Shimr fired all the tents. 
Ulduldiler shahi kim pénahi They killed the king who had no shelter. 
La’nat beile qom-i bi heiadyé Curses on the shameless people! 
Ei shir, yétish bigun, ete. O Lion, come today, ete. 


Bakh kuh-i Mindde akhdi qanlér Look at the hill of Minah, flowing with 
[ blood.* 


Chokh nohélér etdi nohe khanlér The mourners have made many wailings. 

Qasem toyena gelen jevanlar The young men coming to Qasim’s wedding’ 

Mehman di hami bi gan dzdyé Are all guests at this bloody mourning. 
Ei shir, yétish biigun héradyé, O Lion, come today to our help, 
Imdad eile al-i Mustéfayé Help the children of Mustafa! 


*The Lion of God — ‘Ali. 

*The story is that Hussein took the baby ‘Asqar in his arms and went 
to his enemies to beg that he might at least get water from the river for 
this child. For reply, an arrow was shot which lodged in the infant’s 
throat. As the blood poured forth, the father caught some of it in his 
hand and tossed it in the air, calling on God to witness the cruel deed. 

*The plain of Kerbela, flowing with the blood of the martyrs, is here 
compared to the hill of Minah, near Mecca, where each pilgrim sacrifices a 
lamb or a sheep. 

* The 10th of Moharram was the day of Qasim’s wedding. 
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THE DISCOVERIES OF recent years tend more and more to dem- 
onstrate that the invasion of Asia Minor by the Indo-Europeans 
was a slow process of infiltration which began at a much earlier 
period than is generally admitted. In his startling little book, 
The War and the Bagdad Railway, Dr. Jastrow has emphasized 
the composite nature of the Hittite nation. While the reading 
of their inscriptions by Hrozny and other scholars has almost 
conclusively shown that they spoke an Indo-European language, 
their physical type is clearly Mongoloid, as is shown by their 
representations both on their own sculptures and on Egyptian 
monuments. They had high cheek-bones and retreating fore- 
heads in the manner of the Tartar races (Jastrow, op. cit., p. 37). 
This is true in our times of the Armenians, who much resemble 
the ancient Hittites, and who are still in immediate contact with 
the remnants of the same races in the Caucasus. There is every 
reason to believe that in Kurdistan and in the Median mountains 
a similar amalgamation took place. The constitution of the 
Median empire was a sudden one, but Aryan tribes were for cen- 
turies in contact with the Assyro-Babylonians before the times 
when the Medes became really dangerous. Their power was pre- 
ceded by that of the Chaldees, whose language, according to 
Hommel (Grund. der Geog. u. Gesch. des alten Orients., p. 38 
f.), shows resemblances with those of the Northern Caucasic 
peoples. These Chaldees, who lived around Ararat and Lake 
Urumiah, were gradually absorbed by the Indo-Europeans. 
Their Aryanization was preceded by a period of amalgamation, 
during which the worship of their national god Chaldi became 
associated with that of the Iranian deity Bagmashtu (PraSek, 
Gesch. Med. u. Pers., p. 65 ff.). The appearance of the Persians 
in Southern Iran was not sudden, either, and cannot have taken 
place without the absorption of Elamitic populations. Till the 
ethnology of these important regions is more advanced, it will 
not be altogether devoid of interest to look for pre-Aryan and 
more specifically Caucasic influence on the language of the Ira- 
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nians, the more so because one is invited to that kind of research 
by the existence of traces of pre-Aryan languages, both in the 
languages of India (the cerebral consonants, the nominal con- 
structions, ete.), and in Armenian (the plurals in kh or in er, the 
alteration of the consonantic system, the loss of the genders, ete.). 

The most remarkable innovation in the morphology of Old and 
Modern Persian, as compared to Indo-European, is the creation 
of a periphrastic perfect. 

As is well known, the Slavonic languages have also developed 
a participial perfect in -lo: Russ. znal, znala, znalo ‘I knew’ 
(the verb byt’ ‘to be’ being understood). But in this forma- 
tion the participle is active, while in Iranian the construction is 
originally passive. Its beginnings are found in the Old Persian 
inscriptions. Thus, Bh. 1. 27: imad tyad mand kartam pasdvad 
yaba xsdyabiyah abavam, ‘this is what was done by me, since I 
became king,’ instead of ‘this is what I did’ or ‘I have done.’ 
—Bh. 2. 27: avadasim hamaranam kartam, ‘there the battle made 
by them (was).’ 

Frequent in Pahlavi are sentences like Av. I. 1: Zartist din 
dar gihan ravak bi-kart, ‘by Zoroaster the law, going (i. e. 
available) in the world, (was) made.’—Ib. VI. 3: Apam pursit 
men (=az) Srds, ‘and by me asked (was) from SraoSa.’ 

The genitive case is used for the agent, a cireumstance which 
contributed not a little to the victory of that case as universal 
ease in Modern Persian. 

This introduction of a passive construction as the normal 
expression of the perfect is quite isolated in the history of the 
Indo-European languages, in which the tendency is definitely 
against the passive voice. 

This circumstance makes more noteworthy the coincidence 
that this type of construction happens to be quite general in the 
non-Aryan languages bordering on Iran. The Caueasic lan- 
guages, namely, use a passive construction as the perfect of tran- 
sitive verbs. In the specimens of the language of the Avars 
given by Friedrich Miiller (Grund. Sprachw. III., 2‘ Abt., 
p. 75), one finds, e. g.: Muhammed-isa b-atsana dije ungo ’etsh, 
‘by Mohammed brought to me four apples (were) —Mohammed 
brought me four apples.’—Allah-as ha-b-una dunial, ‘by God 
created world = God created the world.’ In Hyrcanian, one says 
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(ib., p. 117): hit huni dawlasi-w iqulli, ‘he by thee rich made 
is = thou makest him rich.’ In Nakhtshuoi the syntax is very 
similar (7b., p. 175): da-s sién bér-is-na yallar luo, ‘by father 
to his children bread is given = the father gives bread to his 
children.’ In Georgian (South Caucasic), besides active turns 
like ‘I hear, we hear,’ we find passive constructions with the 
dative, ‘there is hearing to me, there is hearing to us,’ ete. (1b., 
p. 199). 

While instrumentals or datives are thus generally used for the 
agent, the genitive also is found, e. g., in Kasikumiik (7b., p. 94) : 
tsha xiitsinal tshusa yatri daylai duri, ‘of the neighbor the new 
houses are sold =the neighbor sold the new houses.’—tanal 
arsnal tsaba nits biukhundi, ‘of his son an ox was slain—his son 
slew an ox.’ 

This genitival turn is the nearest to the Persian perfect. At 
first sight the use of the genitive in these turns might seem sur- 
prising. Therefore a few words to justify it in the light of gen- 
eral linguistics will not be out of place here. The psychological 
explanation of the usage is to be found in the perfective nature 
of the construction. It refers to an achieved state of things, to 
a situation which benefits somebody, generally the agent who 
produced it. It appears to him, therefore, as an element at his 
disposal, a gain, a possession. Many languages have an active 
equivalent of this turn of expression, in which the verb ‘to have’ 
is used to express the relation of the subject to the state of things 
which he has created for his own benefit. 

This, of course, is the origin of the Vulgar Latin and Romance 
perfect. This verbal form developed from a construction that 
hardly suggests a tense or an aspect of the verb. It is found in 
various languages. Originally it merely refers to a state of 
things, favorable or detrimental, with which a person is con- 
fronted. In Latin it occurred in sentences like these: Cic. Fam. 
9. 2. 3, habet navem paratam.—Cic. Fam. 2. 18. 2, tres fratres 
. . . te nolo habere tratos, At this stage, the construction might 
be considered as a special form of the so-called ‘applicative 
voice,’ found in many languages and presenting a fact in refer- 
ence to the person interested in it (pragmatic construction). 
Soon it comes to be used in cases in which the subject was the 
producer of the state of things concerned, as: Columella 5. 10. 
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16. Si iam arborem satam habueris . . . serito—Marec. Empir. 
25. 172. 41, . . . ut paratumhabeas medicamentum. 

In the modern languages, as is well known, this construction 
has developed into a regular past tense in which only the pro- 
duction of the action is considered. In French j’ai cueilli des 
fleurs, the point is no longer that picked flowers are at my dis- 
posal, but that I have actually some time ago achieved the action 
of picking flowers, though in les fleurs que j’ai cuetllies the con- 
gruence of the participle with the noun is a survival of the older 
point of view. 

It is interesting to observe that, in Romance, we find construc- 
tions with ‘to have’ analogous to these which we quoted from 
Latin writers, and that they also show a tendency to develop into 
a perfect. French j’ai wne dent gatée, j’ai deux maisons brulées, 
and Spanish tengo a mi madre enferma, ‘my mother is sick,’ are 
sentences referring to situations and not to real possessions. In 
Spanish, the tener-construction may be used with a participle in 
a manner that borders on a perfect and recalls ut paratum habeas 
medicamentum of Mareus Empiricus. Thus, tengo las cartas 
escritas, ‘I have the letters written’; tiene la lampara encendida, 
‘he has the lamp lighted.’ 

This shows that it is quite in conformity with our linguistic 
instinct to regard a durable state of things, resulting from the 
activity of an agent, as a possession of that agent, so that the use 
of ‘to have’ in that case is quite normal and persists when the 
construction has become a mere perfect. The use of a genitive 
in Persian is the exact passive equivalent of that active turn. 
Hence, interesting as this circumstance is from the psychological 
point of view, it does not constitute the originaliy of the Ira- 
nian periphrastic perfect. This lies in its passive nature. And 
to it there are parallels at hand, not in the Indo-European lan- 
guages, but precisely in those of the non-Aryan tribes which 
preceded the Iranians in the regions occupied by them at the 
beginning of their history. It is, therefore, not unreasonable to 
suppose that the development of this construction was promoted 
by the ancient habits of those who mingled with the Aryan 
invaders.* 





*It might be objected that in classical Sanskrit it is not uncommon to 
find constructions resembling the ‘was done by me’ of Old Persian inscrip- 
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tions. The latter turn, instead of being typical of Persian, and due to 
a special influence, would then appear as only one aspect of a general 
tendency in the Indo-Iranian languages. Since, however, these expressions 
are not found in the Vedic language, there is a wide gap which makes it 
difficult to admit that there is a connection between the Iranian and the 
Indian constructions, unless one believes that the germs of the development 
are old and have worked in some underground way for centuries. Moreover, 
the passive turns in Sanskrit never was so generally prevalent as was the 
case with the Persian perfect. They are evidently only an aspect of the 
nominal-participial construction, which became so frequent in classical San- 
skrit that in some texts (e. g., the Sitras) one often finds long passages 
with no other personal verbs than the copula asti or bhavati; and even the 
copula may be understood. 

This extensive use of participles must needs in many cases have favored 
the passive turn as the most convenient. This construction therefore should 
be considered merely as a secondary development of the participial construc- 
tion. The exceptional success of this rather clumsy type of syntax in late 
Sanskrit is generally ascribed to the influence of the pre-Aryan languages 
of India. The absence of relatives and their replacement by participles 
are characteristic features of those languages. Friedrich Miiller (op. cit., 
III. 1. p. 197) gives in support of this statement sentences in Dravidian 
such as avan ganda bédzindm, ‘he having seen spoke’; ndn anda ppad- 
attei kkettu vddzittu-v-crudinén, ‘he this lecture having heard and read, 
wrote.’ 





BRIEF NOTES 


The oldest monumental evidence of a dome-structure 


Prof. C. C. Torrey in a lecture delivered on December 7, 1918 
in the University Museum at Philadelphia on ‘The Glories of 
Mohammedan Art,’ gave as a very early example of dome-struc- 
tures in the Near East an Assyrian monumental representation 
of such a structure. I have since found an instance of such a 
structure which reaches back to pre-dynastic times in Egypt. I 
refer the reader to Jean Capart’s Les débuts de l’art en Egypte, 
a pl. 1, facing page 223. In the upper 

5 {) right corner of the ‘Palette en schiste 
avec scénes de chasse’ is the representa- 
tion of one of the oldest known temples 
in Egypt. The palette itself may be 
dated, roughly speaking, about 4000 
B. C. I give here an enlarged copy of 
the interesting temple-structure, which 
plainly shows the dome. Notice that the 
lines in the dome represent the material 
out of which the structure is made, i. e., 
reeds. But this material is hardly orig- 
inal to this kind of structure, and in my 
opinion the dome must have originated in a country where there 
existed much rainfall and in which the mason’s material con- 
sisted primarily of clay. It seems that an eminently practical 
view-point invented this dome-form. In order to protect the roof 
more thoroughly against the down-pouring rain, the clay-roof 
instead of being made flat received this kind of form. No 
archaeological material from the country of the Euphrates and 
Tigris valley which would illustrate the occurrence of this struc- 
ture also in that country has yet been discovered, but I may 
venture to say that it is not altogether impossible that the pre- 
dynastic Egyptian dome-structure ultimately goes back to Baby- 
lonia. 
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PROCEEDINGS 


OF THE 


MIDDLE WEST BRANCH OF THE 
AMERICAN ORIENTAL SOCIETY 


at the meeting at Urbana, Illinois, 1919 


The third annual meeting of the Middle West Branch was 
held at the University of Illinois, Urbana, IIl., Feb. 28-March 1, 
1919. In spite of the influenza which had caused the suspension 
of meetings of other learn:d societies and of the absence of some 
of our members in France, the following were present: Allen, 
Bloomfield, Breasted, Brown, Buttenwieser, Clark, Eiselen, Fay, 
Kelley, Luckenbill, Mercer, Molyneux, Morgenstern, Olmstead, 
Smith, Wolfenson, of whom fifteen came from out of town. 
Headquarters were established at the University Club, and the 
members were in constant touch during the entire meeting. The 
social side was unusually well developed. At noon on Friday, 
one of the University faculty entertained members interested 
in Indo-European subjects in honor of one of their number; at 
the same time, those interested in the Near East lunched infor- 
mally together. The evening saw an informal dinner of those 
interested in the Bible. Saturday noon the local members enter- 
tained the visitors at luncheon. The Secretary-Treasurer gave 
a smoker Friday after the evening session. Finally, the local 
Menorah Society entertained the visiting Jewish members Satur- 
day evening. Here too may be noted the inspection of the 
Oriental Museum, the Museum of Classical Art and Archaeology, 
and the Museum of European Culture, guided by their respec- 
tive curators. 

In the absence of certain scheduled speakers, those who spoke 
were granted ample time and there was in general animated 
discussion. As few of those on the program handed the secre- 
tary written abstracts, the report must be somewhat uneven. In 
the evening session of Friday, President Edmund J. James, of 
the University of Illinois, briefly welcomed the visiting members, 
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pointed out the surprising interest felt in the Middle West for 
eastern subjects, and described the beginning of Oriental work 
at the University. 

Professor Morgenstern followed with the Presidential Address, 
‘“World-Empire and World-Brotherhood.’ 

The conception of a world-empire was born in the minds of Assyrian 
kings. The monarchs from Tiglath-pileser IV to Ashurbanipal carried it 
to realization. But it was short-lived, as were its successors, the Neo-Baby- 
lonian world-empire, the Persian Empire, and those of Alexander and of 
the Seleucids. The Roman world-empire endured longer, but it perished 
eventually. The idea of world-empire was revived by Charlemagne in 800 
A. D., and again by Otto I of Germany in 962, and from him descended 
in direct line to the Hohenzollerns. The idea of world-brotherhood and 
world-peace was conceived by the prophets of Israel, largely in answer to 
Assyrian and Babylonian conquest, and because of the realization of the 
role which it, a little state, was destined to play in history. It found its 
most complete and lofty expression in Isaiah 2, 2-4 and Micah 4, 1-4. 
Christianity, with its gospel of ‘Peace on earth; good-will to men,’ made 
the doctrine of world-brotherhood and world-peace universal, and the foun- 
dation of modern civilization. The ideal was passed to the United States, 
which championed it in all the deliberations and plans of the Allies. It has 
made us a nation with a conscience. It is the basic principle of the League 
of Nations idea, which our country has offered to the world as its solution 
of the problem of war and peace. Its only feasible program is that first 
advanced by Israel’s earliest prophets. 


The presidential address was followed by an elaborate illus- 
trated discussion of the ‘Antiquity of Man in the Orient,’ by 
Professor J. H. Breasted of the University of Chicago, the Presi- 
dent of the national organization. 

The survey was almost entirely confined to Egypt, as little has been done 
elsewhere. The geology of Egypt was quite different in earliest times, and 
in the different levels can be found evidence of the various ages. The 
evolution of man can be traced step by step, from the earliest palaeolithic 
times to the beginning of written history. 

In the field of Indo-European Studies, Professor Edwin W. 
Fay, University of Texas, discussed ‘Phonetic and Morphological 
Notes in Sanskrit.’ 

Some nasals in the neuter plurals do not appear in the singular. Thur- 
neysen thought they were derived from the nasals in the participle of the 
verb ‘to be.’ It is rather due to synchysis, a term preferable to syn- 
eretism, the mingling of two alternate endings. 


Professor Geo. William Brown, Transylvania College, read a 
paper on ‘The Source of Indian Philosophical Ideas.’ 
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We cannot maintain the view that Indian life and thot are almost entirely 
evolved from the culture of the Aryan invaders. Ethnology goes to show 
that the main element in the population was non-Aryan. Ancient commerce 
was carried on mainly with the non-Aryans. Early history reveals non- 
Aryan kingdoms on a par with those of the Aryan community. These 
things, as well as the usual analogy of history, lead us to expect that the 
non-Aryan mind must have contributed largely to Indian culture subsequent 
to the Aryan invasion. An investigation of the fundamentals of later 
Indian religion and philosophy tends to show that the present culture of 
India owes more to the non-Aryan than to the Aryan source. The funda- 
mental conceptions of Indian philosophy, and therefore of Hinduism, are the 
universal presence of spirits in all things, animate and inanimate, and the 
transmigration of these spirits from one body to another. These are essen- 
tially animistic conceptions, and animism is, and, so far as all evidence goes 
to show, always has been the characteristic of the Dravidian peoples. The 
various schools of Indian philosophy evolved according to the views taken 
‘in regard to questions connected with the two fundamentals mentioned 
above. Are there many spirits, or is there only one, having multiform 
appearance? Nyaya and Samkhya say there are many, Vedanta says there 
is but one. Is the non-spiritual part of the universe on an equality with 
the spiritual? Practically all agree that it is not, but divide on the degree 
or difference. Samkhya says the universe is real, evolved from preexistent 
prakriti. VaiSeshika introduces atoms, which are also eternal. All these 
questions and their solutions are natural outgrowths of non-Aryan animism. 
Buddhism and Jainism are not really Aryan religions. They are rather 
Dravidian reactions against the Aryan ritual and system of nature gods. 
Writers on Indian religion and philosophy grudgingly admit that the funda- 
mental things named above, and many other elements in modern Indian 
culture, come from the Dravidian side, but have never carried out their 
admissions to the logical and inevitable result. When this is done it is 
evident that for centuries Indian religion and philosophy have owed more 
to the Dravidians than to the Aryans, and that it is in their ideas that one 
must seek for the origins of Indian philosophy. 


Two papers in which Indo-European scholars threw welcome 
light on Biblical problems furnish the transition to the Near 
East. Professor H. C. Tolman of Vanderbilt University sent a 
phonetic treatment of words occurring in Biblical Aramaic which 
seem clearly to be borrowed from Iranian sources. 

‘The Sandal Wood and Peacocks of Ophir’ were shown, by 
Professor Walter E. Clark, University of Chicago, by means of a 
wealth of detail from the versions and through a study of trade 
conditions, to be impossible translations. The peacock was not 
known in the Near East until late, and there is no proof of 
direct trade with India at anything like so early a date. 
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Biblical subjects were also presented by Professor J. M. P. 
Smith, University of Chicago, and Professor Moses Buttenwieser, 
of Hebrew Union College. The former proved the ‘Conserva- 
tism of Early Prophecy’ by various passages, and showed how 
a change was necessitated by the failure of its political policy 
towards Assyria. The latter, in ‘Blood Revenge and Burial 
Rites in Ancient Israel’ (forwarded to the Editors), used the 
comparative method and the data available from the customs of 
early or primitive peoples. Professor G. L. Robinson, McCor- 
mick Theological Seminary, described the Land of Edom in some 
detail, the character of the country, and above all the roads. 
‘The Emphatic Sounds in the Semitic Languages’ were discussed 
by Professor L. B. Wolfenson, University of Wisconsin, with 
illustrations from other languages, including Sanskrit. A plea 
was made for a rational method of teaching these sounds in the 
light of modern phonetie knowledge. 

Professor 8. A. B. Mercer, Western Theological Seminary, pre- 
sented the main portions of a paper on ‘ Assyrian Morals,’ which 
followed up his preceding studies on the morals of the Sume- 
rians, Babylonians, and Egyptians. 

Professor D. D. Luckenbill, University of Chicago, read a 
paper on ‘Assyrian Treatment of Non-Combatants.’ 

Papers on modern phases were absent because of the presence 
of three of our members in Paris, but we were fortunate to have 
with us Dr. E. B. Haskell, for a quarter of a century a missionary 
in Salonika and Philippopolis, who described the Balkan situa- 
tion informally. At the smoker, reconstruction in the Near East 
was discussed informally, following the lead of Professor F. H. 
Newell, University of Illinois, who has been in charge of the pre- 
liminary work of post-war reconstruction in Turkey. 

Two brief business meetings were held. The secretary’s report 
showed that the society was more than holding its own. On 
nomination from the floor, Professors Mercer, Smith, and Fay 
were elected a Nominating Committee. Professor Mercer 
reported for the Committee the following list of Nominations: 
President, Professor Leroy Waterman, University of Michigan ; 
Vice President, Professor G. M. Bolling, Ohio State University ; 
Secretary-Treasurer, Professor A. T. Olmstead, University of 
Illinois; Executive Committee, Professor Julian Morgenstern, 
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Hebrew Union College; Professor F. C. Eiselen, Garrett Biblical 
Institute. On motion of Professor Breasted, the nominations 
were approved. Professor Eiselen invited the members to meet 
next year with Northwestern University and Garrett Theological 
Institute. On motion of Professor Smith, this was accepted. 
Professor Wolfenson invited the members to meet with the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin the year following, but no formal motion 
was made. On motion of Professor Buttenwieser, the branch 
approved in principle a League of Nations. On motion of Pro- 
fessor Breasted, the branch expressed its thanks to the University 
of Illinois, to President James, and to the Secretary-Treasurer 
and Mrs. Olmstead, for the various hospitalities. 


A T. OumsrTeap, 
Secretary-Treasurer. 


NOTES OF OTHER SOCIETIES, ETC. 


The London Times of January 31 reports a paper read the 
evening before at the Society of Antiquaries by Captain R. 
Campbell Thompson on the excavations which he had conducted 
by orders of the War Office on behalf of the British Museum at 
Abu Shahrain in Mesopotamia, the ancient Eridu. Captain 
Thompson, who is connected with the British Expeditionary 
Force, started work in April, 1918. We quote as follows: 


‘‘The results were of the highest importance for Babylonian 
pre-history, which has hitherto been the subject of scant atten- 
tion, owing to lack of evidence. Indeed, it is not uncommon to 
find historians hinting that there was no Neolithic period in 
Babylonia. However this may be, the very numerous chipped 
and ground celts and axeheads of stone and the large quantity 
of flakes, knives, ete., of flint, obsidian, and erystal found at Abu 
Shahrain show that the earliest inhabitants relied on stone for 
their weapons, particularly as no metal contemporary with these 
was discovered. But more important still is the pottery, which 
is of buff, wheel-turned clay, painted with geometric designs in 
black, exactly of the same kind as that occurring in the lowest 
stratum (20 to 25 metres depth) found at Susa by M. De Morgan, 
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proving that primitive men in both places were of the same char- 
acter. Writing was unknown to the earliest men of Eridu, but 
their skill in working clay and stone shows that they were fairly 
civilized when they migrated thither from whatever may have 
been their earliest home. Lack of metals compelled them to make 
even their sickles of baked clay, and these occur so frequently 
as to show that the early men there depended greatly on cereals 
for their food, while the freshwater mussel shells appearing in 
low strata indicate that at that time the Euphrates, which must 
have flowed close by, was counted as a source of supply. It is 
probable, therefore, that these are relics of pre-Sumerian man, 
who occupied the lower part of Southern Mesopotamia before 
the Sumerian migration thither.’’ 





